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HELPS FOR 


METHODS AND AIDS IN HISTORY 


A Pathfinder in American 
History. For the Use of Teachers, Normal 
Schools, ete. By W. F. Gorpy and W. I. 
TWITCHELL. Complete in Ooe Volume. Clo., 
$1.20 net. By mail, $1.35; or sold separately. 
Part I., cloth, 90 cents net. By mail, $1 00. 
Part II., cloth, 60 canta net. By mail, 67 cts. 


This volume contains help and inspiration for the 
teacher of United States History. Its purpose is 
to show how history may be made the means of the 
best intellectual and moral training. 

The work dealing largely with the pedagogical 
side of United States history and uniting methods of 
work with a comprehensive bibliography of the sub- 
ject for juveni'e minds will be found especially 
adapted to the use of teachers and normal school 


upils. 

Among the distinctive features of the volume are 
the following:—Hints on Conducting Recitations, 
Svecial Topics and Outside Readings, Treatment of 
Wars, Readings in Contemporary English and 
French History, Suggestive Notes. Suggestions on 
Dates and Reviews, List of carefully selected His- 
torical Fiction ard Patriotic Poems, List of Books to 
buy first, Famous Sayings of Eminent men, etc., etc. 


Let Him First Be a Man. 


Eesays chiefly relating to education and culture. 
by W. H. VenaBLeE, LL.D. Price, $1.25. 


Opinion of the distinguished Educator Hon EmM- 
ERSON E. WHITE. LL.D., Author of *‘ The Elements 
of Pedagogics,” etc.—Dr. Venable’s New book * Let 
Him First Be a Man”’ is a most valuable contri. 
bution to our educational literature. The title of 
the book is a key to its contents, and also the great 
truth that runs through ali like a line of gold. The 
several essays cover a wide range of vital topics, 
and they are ali treated with the author’s well-known 
vigor, freshness and felicity. Nota page is dull and 
prosy, and not a paragraph shows careless thinking 
or writing. Everywhere is evidence of the fertile 
mind and the facile pen, and a conscience that de- 
mands of each its very best. (Itis net often that a 
reviewer of books on education has an opportunity 
to write such a sentence as this!) Several of the 
essays sparkie with apt quotations in prose and 
poetry, and many of the autbor’s paragraps are real 
gems. 


TEACHERS 


TEACHERS’ ASSISTANTS 


Fobes’ Five Minute’’ Books 
Prepared by WALTER K. Foes. Price 50 
cents each. 
Five MINUTE DECLAMATIONS, Part I. 
Five MINUTE DECLAMATIONS. Part II. 
Five MINUTE RECITATIONS. 
Five MINUTE READINGS. 


Lititle Pieces for Little Speakers 
Contains a large number of short pieces in 
rhyme for various occasions. Boards, 50 ccnts. 


Excellent Quotations 
For home and School. Se’ected for the uee of 
Teachers and Pupils. By B. Horrt, 
Deputy Superintendent of Pablic Ins:ruction, 
State of California. Cloth, 75 cents net. By 
mail, 85 cents. 


SCHOOL EXHIBITIONS 


Speaking Pieces 
For Little Scholars and Older Papils. By 
ELLEN O. Peck. Boards, 50 cents 
In PREss 


The Poet and the Man 
Recollections and Appreciations of JAMES Rus- 
SELL LOWELL, by H. UNDERWOOD, author of 
**Qaabbin,’’ ‘‘ Handbooks of English Litera- 
ture,’’ etc, 


Elementary Woodwork 
By GrorGE B Kiron. Cloth. Fally Iilus. 


Froebel Letters 
Explaining his Theory of Education. Edited 
with explanatory Notes and Additional Matter 
by A.H HEINEMANN. With portraite. Cloth. 
(about) $1.00. 


Pieces to Speak 
Original Pieces by Emma L. BENEDICT. 


Any of the above sent by mail on receipt of price. Our complete catalogue mailed free 
LEE & SHEPARD Publishers ... 10 Milk Street Boston 


For Teaching 


the most fundamental of the 
branches of the common school curriculum, READING, 
you can find no more attractive, rational, and useful books 
for your pupils’ hands. than the Holmes New Readers, or 
the Davis Reading Books, or the Lippincott (Willson) 
Popular Readers ; or. 

For teaching ARITHMETIC, Venable’s New Arith- 
metics, or Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics, or Nicholson’s 
Arithmetics ;—or 

For teaching GEOGRAPHY, Maury’s Elementary 
Geography and Manual of Geography, and Maury’s 
Physical Geography. 

For our Descriptive Catalogue and information con- 
cerning these and other valuable and approved text-books, 
address 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
43--47 East Tenth St., New York. 


OR 
MR. R. S. THOMAS, 
N. E. Dept., 352 Washington St., Boston. 


We learn to do by doing — Comenius. 


) Edwards's Graded Lessons in Language, 


Six Numbers, each containing 40 Exercises, with each alternate 
page ruled for writing with a Pen. Per dozen, $1.00. 


Some advantages of using this series in YOUR schools. 
1. It is very inexpensive, the book of forty pages of note-size writing paper retailing to the pupil for 


ten cents, hardly the cost of a blank pad 


2, It will be preserved, like the cahiers, regarded so important in the French and German schools, 
showing the progress of the pupil from term to term in thought and expression, as well as in grammar snd 


penmanship. 


3. It is positively fascinating to the puptis, making grammar and composition the most interesting 
exercise of the day: this on account of the variety and character of the exercise3. 

4. It gives by its suggestiveness a start upon that broader education which the spirit of the times 
demands, making the school a preparation for every department of life. 


Specimen set of the Six Series sent postpaid for 50 cents, 
Cc. W. BAR DEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. W. 


By Prof ScHELE DE VERE, Ph.D., LL.D., of the Univer- 
HE FRENCH VERB sity of Virginia. 12mo, clotb, 200 pages. Reduced to 
$100 Specimen pages mailed at request. 


There has been a great need for an easy, practical text-book treating of the French verb, and this work meets 

all requirements, The method employed is in harmony with the most advanced system of langaage teaching. 
RECENT PURLICATIONS. 

Mon Oncle et Mon Cure. By JEAN DE LA| Des Kiades Erstes Buch. Nach Pau! Bercy’s 
BRETE. No 19 Romans Choisis With explanatory ‘Premier Livre des Enfauts.”” By WILHELM RIPPR. 
py via Cc. 12mo, boards, 40 cents. 

ench tn Marvard University. paper, Lisardiere By HENRI DE BORNIE 
BR. No. 

Le Francais Pratique. By PAUL BERcy, BL, 20. Romans Choisis 12mo, paper, 60 cents. 

L.V. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

This volume will help beginuera to acquire a rapid) Les Prosateurs Francais Du X{X’s Siecle. 
knowledge of the French language, and will enable By Prof. CO. FONTAINE, B.L., L.D. 12mo, cloth, $1.26. 
teachers to lighten their work by using it as a first book. | geygrnits Choisis des wuvres de Francois 
Le Chant Du Cygne. By GEORGES OHNET. Co , Prose Poems, with a - ‘|r sketch 

No. 17. Contes Choisis. 16mo, paper, 25 cents. and notes in —=. By Prof. G. CASTEGNIgBR. 
Camilla (falian). By EDMONDO DE AMICIS Bes 8. 12mo, cloth, 90 cents. 

With explanatory notes by Prof. T. E, COMBA. 16mo,/| Fables Choisis De La Fontaine With a 

paper, 35 cents. preface and a biography of the author, and English 

Bouderie. By MAURICE LECOMTE. A play in notes by Mme. KB. BEOK of the Brearley. 12mo, 
one act for school use. 12mo, paper, 25 cents. boards, 40 centa, 

Complete Catalogue on application. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, Books, cor. sstn st. New York, 


BRADBURY 
and EMERY’S 
ACADEMIC 


ALGEBRA. 


No Algebra superior to “ Bradbury and Emery’s Aca- 


I never before taught algebra with such good results. I 


demic,” designed to prepare boys for our New England col- | give the credit of our success to the text-book.—/vom Miss 
leges, has yet been written.— vom Prof. T. GEORGE Eaton, | HELEN M. ParkuuRsT, High School, Worcester, Mass. 


Prof. of Mathematics, Phillips Academy, Andover. 


*.* Copy of the ACADEMIC ALGEBRA for examination sent on receipt of 50 cents. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., @23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


the money. 


This saying is particularly true about lead pencils. 
then it will be too late to be sorry when you find the leads brittle and gritty. 
sure you can get Dixon’s “ American Graphite” Pencils, you are sure not to be sorry. 
“American Graphite” Pencils are made in ten degrees of hardness, suitable for any class 
or work, and are unequaled for smooth, tough, and uniform leads. 
with them, mention VV. &. Journal of Education and send 16 cents for samples worth double 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


If you are not sure of what you buy, 
If you are 


If you are not familiar 
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QUEEN & CO.| CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. | For Colds, 


he special brain and nerve food from the phosphoid prin- Cou ghs, 
ZN « ciple of the ox-brain, and embryo of wheat. The very best C roup, Influenza, and 
tonic for preventing as well as curing mental and nervous Bronchitis, 
¥/ exhaustion, and diseases of debility. Thousands of the a 
ZZ world’s brain workers maintain their bodily and mental use 


4 vigor by its use. It is a v#fal phosphife,— not a laboratory 9 } 
“a phosphate. Pamphlet with full information sent free. 
~—s«éEach package has our signature: 


Druggists, or by mail , 


(INCORPORATED.) 
Philadelphia. 


Microscopes, 
Magnifying Glasses, 
Botanical Cases, Etc. 


which you, teach. uctations ld d Bt, Pri the best 
on ¢ es ool use Also, Crosby’s Co and Catarr ure. rice, 5 . of all anodyne 
4 Incorporated, cpectorants. 
KIMER & AMEND, |(\UEEN & CO., 
205—211 Third Avenue,|\J PHILOSOPHICAL, | piace 
New York. / ELECTRICAL, and if Sure to Cure 
CHEMICAL Your Orders 
Importers and Manfrs. of APPARATUS. NOW. 
, CHEMICAL ald P HY SICAL We publish 16 different Catalogues. Send for Catalogue 219. HAMMOND 
TYPEWRITER 
APPARATUS, R VAR AHEAD IN SPEED 
Chemicals, Minerals, &c. emington Type-wheel The decision of the 
vs. highest court (the 


SPECIALTY LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 
= Sole Agents for Zeiss’ famous Microscopes. 


' Type-bar ublic) is that the 
STANDARD "[‘yPEWRITER 
strips the bar, in ce- 

lerity, uniformity of 
impression, dura- 


Chemical 
bility, beauty of 


implicity. Durability. Easy Manipulation. 
Appar Allis The importance of the Typewriter as a pleasant and most efficient Means| 


UNEQUALED FOR 


of learning a proper constructive use of the English language,—terseness | and mimeographing 
male and elegance of expression, spelling, capitalization, punctuation, paragraph- 
ing, etc., etc., is now generally recognized by progressive educators. 
Pare The Remington has long been the Standard Writing-machine of the) HAMMOND 
; World. Constructed upon the most correct scientific principles it has been TYPEWRITER 
Chemicals constantly improved. COMPANY 
SEND FOR AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, New York nee a 


NEW YORK 
Barnes’ 


Lathes for wood and 
metal work, Scroll 
Saws. Circular Saws, 
etc., specially adapted 
for use in /ndustrial 
and Manual Training c 


IMPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS, 


Bullock & Crenshaw, eee 


528 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
PRICED CATALOGUES mailed upon receipt of 


postage, 5 cents. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYVER, 
‘atalogue and Price List free by mail, 
Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus,| GLOBES 949 Runy ® YOHN BARNES 
201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, BAS 
PHILADELPHIA, CRAYONS MAPS 
wr MICROSCOPES FROM $88 TO $1,000. 4 it 
Catalogue on application. ERASERS Fl 
EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLROOM Os. 
~ MAGIC UNITED STATES SCHOOL FURNITURE Co. th 
74 FIFTH AVENUE 307-309 WABASH AVE. ; ae 
| ANTERNS naw Yorn SIDNEY OHIO omseaan House in the United of 
"Tui , and VIEWS for States that does not 
EXHIBITIONS, The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER| Fis 
sight that is quiet. Bo i i 
| than any Girt, Boston, Manufactured by immediately to ing 
+ Send for catalogue, A. Y i 
C. T. MILLIGAN, 72s WA 182 Wabash Ay. Chicago COULD & COON, G. W. Simmons & Co., 
» PHILADELPHIA. 717 Market St., Philadelphia. SeHEREAean, Hines, Oak Hall, Boston, Mass 
UNION SCHOOL FURNITURE Co., Send for Circular. We will send ma- the 
UNQUALIFIED _ Battle Creek, Mich. | chines on trial to responsible parties. Imported Photographs wit 
sery SUCCESS, GOLD MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878 and 1889. trom Europe, to illustrate art 
LTO ALL Archewology, History, 
HE FAVORITE NUMBERS, | 4fehitecturé and art. s 
| JOSEPH G' LLOTTS 303, 203, 604 351, torr 
ing apparatus 170, 601 E. F., 332 16 conte then 
ided; simple, effici- 9 Bey stamps 
vided; simple, effici STEEL PENS. and his other styles. for catalo UMBARD, 


ent andinexpensive. ™ -- 

THE EXPRESS DUPLICATOR is that instrument, re- Sold b 

produces a large number of exact copies from any and y All Dealers throughout the Wor Id. 
every writing, drawing, music, ete.; much different, 


$3.75 Bho) net, complete Free | (TUPERINT ENDENTS, 


New Bedford, Mass. 


25 to $50 


Gentlemen, using or selling 
“Old Reliable Plater.” 


THE ACME 
is the cheapest 


specimen and information of C, BENSINGER & CO., T and best Slat 
615 Dey St., New York City. Factory 5 Dey St. CHERS, Cover made. ” practical way to replate rusty ead 
i forks, spoons, ett; 
ATTENTION! broken the deeb 
cover can be 


transferred to 


& new slate. operation; lasts 5 to 10 years; 


finish when taken from the plate’ no 4 


Every Teacher Needs One. We want a local agent in every city and town in 


af We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, two | the country to receive subscriptions 
sizes of BENSINGER’s EXPRESS DUPLICATOR. | of Education and American Sample mailed Every family has plating to 
(See advt. in another column.) They may be seen | terfere with your professional work in the least Plater sells readily. Profits to di 
and tested at Room No. 5, or will be sent by express | Liberal commissions. Write at once. , and deen 2 W. P. Harrison & Co., Columbus. d 
on application to Address SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. th 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., - i. HAMMETT, HAHNEMANN °F 
. E, Bureau o ucation, 8 Somerset 8t., . Mass. 
Somerset Boston. Washington Boston. | Modical College and Hospital 
OF CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, kind 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- is 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. AND J. W. ‘New f 
ution will commence Sept. 14, 1893. Ne 
hat tine &co., | SCHOOL SCHERMERHORN & 0@., building,elevators,restaurant- reading rooms and labo: 
WEST TROY, N. Y.' 1826. 3 East 14th &t., ratories. Everything modern. Experiencedteachers 
SUPPLIES NEW YORK. Low fees. Equality in sex. Send for Lecture (ar® 


Description and prices on application. 
Announcement and sample of The Clinique, Address 


E. Z. BAILEY, M, D., 3034 Michigan Av., Chicago. 
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EGISTER with the 
NEW ENG. BUREAU OF EDUCATION, GENTS 100 PER CEAT and win $748 CASH Prine Morphine Liabit Cure 
y Corsets, Belts, Brushes and Medicines, t din 10 EB- 
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Weekly. : $2.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 
In clubs of three or more, > 2.00 a year. 
One renewal and one new subscription. 4.00 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 5.50 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . , $1.00 @ year. 
Both papers to one address, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St., - - Boston, Mass. 


DR HOLMES’ VERSES.* 


Teachers of teachers! Yours the task 
Noblest that noble minds can ask. 
High up Aonia’s murmurous mount, 
To watch, to guard the sacred fount 
That feeds the streame below: 
To guide the harrying flood that fills 
A thousand silvery rippling rills, 
In ever-widening flow. 


Rich is the harvest from the fields 

That bounteous Nature kindly yields ; 

But fairer growths enrich the soil 

Ploughed deep by thoughts and wearied toil, 
In Learning’s broad domain. 

And where the leaves, the flowers, the fruits. 

Without your watering at the roots, 
To fill each branching vein ? 


Welcome! the Author’s ficmest friends, 

Your voice the surest Godspeed lends. 

Of you the growing mind demands 

The patient care, the guiding hands 
Through all the mists of morn. 

You knowing well the future’s need, 

Your prescient wisdom sows the seed, 
To flower in years unborn. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Pror. Eporatm Emerton, Harvard: Do not read 
books, but read in books. 


Pror. Gratry: The discovery of the infinitesimal cal- 
culus,—the most potent lever ever given to human thought 
with which to uplift the world. 


Laurie: The saying, “ Knowledge is Power,” is oaly 
a half-truth; for, without an active and vigorous intellect, 
it may be a burden and an obstruction. 


Pres. J. A. Hepars, Columbus, Ohio, Board of Ed- 
ucation: There is no tax imposed on the people which 
they more willingly pay than that for the proper support 
of the public schools. 


Frank H. Couuins, Denver, Col.: A five minutes 
talk on educational work at the next N. E. A. meeting 
by a member of the stock exchange would be like open- 
ing a window on life itself. 


Prin. W. E. Witson, Rhode Island: Read diligently 
the literature of your profession, study the art of teaching 
with the devotion and absorbing interest that every true 
artist feels in his work. 


Supt. J. L. Honnoway, Fort Smith, Ark.: A perfect 
torrent of speech, explaining, defining, and discussing the 
theme in hand, is a surfeit that superinduces mental dys- 
pepsia and chronic stupidity. 


A. Totman Smita, Washington: Humane disposi- 
tions, the sense of justice, public, codperative activities 
these, which are the staple elements of a sound society, 
may all be cultivated in the schools. 


Surer. A. B. Pouann, Jersey City, N.J.: Although 
no “royal road to wisdom” has been found, the failure 
to discover it cannot be attributed to a want of effort on 
the part of thousands of indefatigable seekers. 


Supr. C. E. Meteney, Somerville, Mass.: The name 
kindergarten is misunderstood, misleading. With a dif- 
ferent name these schools would be more largely patron- 
ized and more beneficial results would be attained. 


_ Tomas B. Stockwett, Rhode Island: The library 


* Read at the Authors’ Reception at the Vend 
ome, 
partment of Superintendence. 


makes possible a course of instruction and training in lan- 
guage that would be impossible with the resources of the 
ordinary schools, even reénforced by those of many homes. 


Rev. Dr. A. A. Miner, Mass. Board of Education: 
The working forces in our schools are neither mere legal 
functionaries, on the one hand, nor eye-servants on the 
other, but, over and above being servants of the govern- 
ment, they are devotees of human welfare. 

Baltimore Herald: A movement is on foot at Prince- 
ton College to put a stop to cheating at examinations. 
But so long as institutions put scholarship on the false 
basis of answering a few questions in writing and human 
nature remains what it is there will be cheating. The 
thing to do is to apply other tests. 


STUDIES IN AN OLD BOOK. 
BY WARREN WINTHROP. 


I have recently stumbled upon a volume of “ Lectures 
on Education,” by George Brewster, principal of the 
academy, Cleveland, O., published in 1833. These lec- 
tures were all delivered prior to the great awakening of 
Thaddeus Stevens, Horace Mann, and Henry Barnard. 
It is interesting to see what a man could have said in ed- 
ucational lectures sixty years ago that should have led to 
the publication west of the Alleghenies of a volume of 
360 pages for general sale. 

Mr. Brewster was not aiming at a reform in methods— 
the day for that reform had not dawned—but his anxiety 
was for America, which he conceived to be on the brink 
of ruin unless the school rescued her from her enemies, 
chief of which he considered the venal press, educational 
sectarianism, and assumed superiority of the few. It 
seems a trifle queer to see in an educational work pub- 
lished twenty years before the death of Daniel Webster 
a warning to Americans against a tendency that threat- 
ens to lead to “‘ Lord Clay ; Lord Adams ; Webster, Earl 
of Boston,” ete. 

The most ardent anti-Catholic schoolman of this decade 
has found no language to compare with that of Mr. 
Brewster as he sees the danger lurking in the private 
schools of the Presbyterians, Episcopalians, Methodists, 
Baptists, Congregationalists, Universalists, Unitarians, 
and Quakers. He proceeds to prove that already noble 
men have been “paralyzed as by the nightmare, or the 
touch of the torpedo, their good name destroyed by blast- 
ing insinuations and innuendoeg, robbed of an honest live- 
lihood and an honest fame.” ‘And NEVER, it may be 
confidently affirmed—NrveER can schools be improved 
materially until all religious parties shall be annihilated, 
so far as influence on education is concerned.” 

He pictures himself looking into America’s threatened 
future, down—down—bDowN—ten thousand times ten 
thousand fathoms, into the dark abyss of anarchy below.” 
He foresaw the Civil War and sought to avert it by edu- 
cation. “ If you wish not tosee these states beligerent— 
rivers of fraternal blood flowing through the land—dema- 
gogues wading through seas of crimson gore, and tramp- 
ling over mounds of human flesh . . . educate them, by 
all means EDUCATE them.” These are samplce, fair sam- 
ples of the earnestness of the Ohioan who spoke from the 
depths of his soul sixty years ago. 

While he did not deal specifically with methods, he 
fully appreciated the responsibility that rested upon 
teachers, and after prophesying the dawning of electrical 
travel by 1880 he prophesied that schoolroom methods 
would keep pace with the advance in the industries and 
in commerce. We may reasonably anticipate that im- 
provements will be made in the art of communicating 
knowledge to others—in the science of teaching, which 
are not, at present, even dreamed of, much less antici 
pated as probabilities, and which, should we predict, that 
prediction would subject him to the charge of enthusiasm. 

It has been a delight to revel in these pages, among 


words that flashed from an earnest soul, an educator and 
@ patriot in the anti-Mann period of our educational and 
national life. 


EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS. 


BY ROBERT C. METCALF, SUPERVISOR BOSTON SCHOOLS. 


President Eliot tells us that the public schools have 
failed in some respects, and this is doubtless true. It is 
also true that most institutions have failed to accomplish 
all that has been expected of them by their zealous sup- 
porters. Educational institutions, like men, have not yet 
arrived at that state of perfection for which we wish and 
pray, and so have failed to some extent. But this is not 
saying that both individuals and educational systems are 
moving on a downward rather than on an upward grade. 
We believe that our schools are on the whole much better 
than they were twenty years ago. If, however, they are 
to stand the test of time they must be able to stand the 
test of honest criticism. Moreover we schoolmasters 
believe that improvements in the schools should 
be made by the friends rather than by the enemies of the 
schools, and the true teacher welcomes honest and open 
criticism be it ever so severe. 

I. We believe that pupils are not taught in the schools 
to rely sufficiently upon their own efforts. To a great 
extent in the lower schools, and to some extent in the 
higher, teachers now do the studying and pupils do the 
listening. We believe that the latter should not be mere 
sap-buckets. 

The reason for this state of things is not hard to find. 
Tt has grown out of the gradual change from ungraded to 
highly graded schools. When a teacher has from fifteen 
to twenty different classes in her room, all under her own 
instruction, there is little danger that her pupils will 
suffer from lack of time to study the lessons assigned. 
But when fifty or more pupils of one grade are brought 
together in one room, the temptation to teach them in 
one group is usually too great to be resisted by the ordi- 
nary teacher. Some thingsare to be gained by that mode 
of procedure, but on the whole there is a loss. If pupils 
are to acquire habits of study two things are necessary : 
(1) They must be trained to read intelligently the books 
with which they are supplied, and (2) they must have 
opportunities for study. 

The subject of reading should receive intelligent atten- 
tion in all grades of the schools. By reading I mean (1) 
the ability to gather thought from the printed page, and 
(2) the ability to express that thought accurately in cor- 
rect English, and with a good degree of facility. A 
pupil thus trained is ready to undertake any or all the 
studies in the curriculum. Let us broaden our ideas of 
reading, and let us spend more time in the lower grades 
in teaching the pupils to read. Think what a lesson in 
geography, history, science, or mathematics means to a 
child who is not a good reader. He can neither “ gather 
thought” nor express it in good English when “ gath- 
ered.” The lesson must be learned by the teacher and 
then taught to the pupil without much if any effort on 
his part except to remember what he is told. Enriching 
the program under these circumstances means additional 
burdens upon the teacher with ro corresponding gain to 
the pupil. 

Require the pupil to use his books, and let it be the 
duty of the teacher to show him how to use them intelli- 
gently. It sounds well to talk of a schoo) as consisting 
of three things: viz., a first rate teacher, an intelligent 
pupil, and a log for both to sit upon. But a first rate 
teacher, a log, and fifty six boys would be a different 
matter. I doubt whether one boy on the log with his 
teacher would be as well off as the same boy with good 
books and an intelligent teacher to direct his studies. 

II. For reasons of economy we crowd a large number 
of pupils into ove room putting them under the care of 
one teacher. When taught in one class, as they usually 
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are, the fifty or sixty pupils are compelled to keep an in- 
tellectual lockstep. The brightest minds are kept in 
check while the dullest are unduly urged forward. 
Neither is doing his best work, though perhaps the bright- 
est suffer the most. All thinking teachers recognize this 
evil, and this has led to the demand for a richer program. 
The evil can be cured in any one of two or three ways. 
I will mention what I consider the most important : 

(a) Each class may be broken into two or three divis- 
ions,—the children grouped according to ability. The 
pupils in each division may cover the eame ground, but 
in a different way. The brightest may plough deepest, 
but all may move forward towards the next grade at the 
same pace. 

(b) Or, the program of study for the brightest pupils 
may be enriched by bringing in the studies of the higher 
grades. 

It is folly to assume that one child in a class should do 
the same work that all others are required to do. Just 
as reasonably could we demand that each of 
the brethren at a well-filled table, should take 


up the bill of fare as it stands and stop only ean 
when he reaches the bottom. 3} 


III. And again, why should not our high 


of adverbs and adjectives. In spelling it should reach 
out to.a large number of words that must be known, but 


‘should take only the words pupils are reading and using, 


care being exercised not to teach more than can be used 
frequently enough to become a part of their permanent 
inheritance from the year. 

In numbers they should know and use all combinations 
below twenty. 

In nature they ehould have studied carefully some 
flowers, learning in number or language lessons, in an 
incidental way, the names “corolla,” ‘‘ calyx,” “ petal,” 
“ sepal,” “ stamen,” “ pistil,” etc. 

In drawing a beginning should be made, and they 
should sing a little daily. 

The Third Year —In the first two years the work has 
been similar. The same teacher frequently has both 
years’ work, or a little of it, and if not, the teacher of 
the second year does her work so like the first teacher 


that she knows how it is done and why. 


schools be so organized that special students 
may be received, as they are now in private 
schools and even in the evening high school ? or 
Why should I not be allowed to send my ¢ 
child to the high school and choose for him x 
one, two, or more studies, from the course if 
that be all he needs? Or is there really some lh 
reason why the intellectual bill of fare in our . 
schools should be taken entire? Why should 

a pupil who has neither taste for nor ability in 
mathematics nevertheless be kept at it for G , 


ears because “it is down in the course of 
years 


study”? 
IV. Even the free book system is not an Ke i 
unqualified blessing. S 
The pupil now has no ownership in his books. ~ 


to take his books home. The result is that in 
more than half the homes of the commonwealth | 
there are no school-books for study or refer- 
ence. Parents lose all intelligent interest in 
the studies of their children. As a factor in 
the problem of education, the parent disap- 


Except in the upper grades, he is not allowed | ' 


pears. 

If the state is to furnish all text-books to the | 
pupils in the public schools, some plan should 
be adopted by which these books should ulti- | 
mately become the property of the pupils. A | 
law giving the child complete possession of a | 
school-book that he has used two years would — | 
be a great public blessing. 

These are a few of the problems that school- 
masters are trying to solve, but because these 
problems are as yet unsolved we by no means 
admit that the schools have made no advance during the 
last score of years. 


WHAT TO TEACH, WHEN TO TEACH IT, 
AND HOW.— (VI) 
{Former chapters appeared Dee. 15, Jan. 5, 12, and 26.) 
BY ALBERT E. WINSHIP. 


WHAT AND HOW IN READING (Continued). 


The End of the First Year.—By the close of the first 
year the children should have read with fluency many 
Primers through the first half; should have done much 
writing, learning to spell all the simple, oft repeated 
words ; should know most that is to be known of the com- 
binations up to twelve; and incidentally should have 
learned something of plants. 

The Second Year.—The plan of these talks does not 


‘take me into the details of the second year. The method 


has already been well marked out, so that a teacher can 
easily develop it. This year the reading should take the 
second half of each of the books partially read the first 
year and the first half of as many more Second Readers. 

In language the oral and written work should be de- 
veloped so as to cover the easy and correct use of prepo- 
sitions, conjuuctions, and the comparative and superlative 


AN 


In the third year a great transition takes place in the 
child’s work and in the teacher’s methods, The change 
is such as almost to justify classing the eight and nine 
years by themselves. The child has been learning to 
know what he already knows, and to do in a very simple 
way a few very simple things. He has learned to read, 
and will never have to learn that art again. He has 
learned numbers, and will never need to relearn them. 
He has learned to know flowers and many other things 
in nature. Now for two years the work of the school is 
to teach him how to use what he has learned to do. 

How to Use Ability to Read.—This is an unusual dis- 
tinction, but none the less valuable because unusual. The 
child should have learned how to read before he is eight, 
or before he has been in school three years. Teachers 
should be held responsible for this attainment on the part 
of children who enter the third class, You then are no 
longer to teach him how to read, but Aow to use the abil- 
ity to read. The children are to read to learn or to 
enjoy. Make the above distinction carefully in your own 
mind, and never forget it. 


Enjoyment First.—In the third year most of the read- 
ing is to be for the enjoyment of the children. Now that 


*The illustrations of the Author’s Reception given in 
with the Department of Superintendence here ven f ——— 
ton Post, and are used by the courtesy of its ed ee 


they know how to read, it is desirable that they read 
much and that they read because they like to do it. It is 
needless to say that the reading must be largely of stories 
if it is to be enjoyable. It is difficult to find a echool 
reader that contains enough of that which one needs in 
this time; on the other hand, there is much that one can 
use in them all. The same reader should not be in the 
hands of all the pupils after this. The children, if 
allowed to own or take a reader home, will read every- 
thing there is in it that interests them long before it is 
used in school. The class should have a few copies of 
the Third Reader in every series,—one, two, or three are 
not enough. There ought to be at least five, so that a 
child will have the book in hand while the preceding 
four are reading, that he may be in sympathy with it. 
In this grade it is better that the child should not read 
more than a school-book paragraph. A sentence is usu- 
ally too little, half a page too much. Later, magazines 
are good, but now there is no reading co well adapted to 
him as the school-book reading. While it is 
to be story reading, it should usually have a 
purpose—but no moral. It should have ac- 
tion, should be about children, or familiar ani- 
mals. Fairy stories, fables, little classics, a'e 
all admirably adapted to these children when 
woven in a reading-book way. A little, and 
only a little reading for knowledge can be in- 
troduced this year, and this must be largely of 
pature. 


THE OLD BRICK ACADEMY.- (XI1.)* 


BY EDWARD A. RAND, 


Author of ‘ Down East Master’s First School,” *‘ School 
and Camp Series,’”’ etc. 


THE END. 


Other days slipped by, and then it was the old etage- 
driver, Levi Green, that turned up again. Seated on 
his stage, he was halting in Silverton to which he ran 
a big, bumping stage from the village that was the 
former scene of Paal Endicott’s schoo!-labors. In 
reality, Levi was waiting for passengers, but he never 
would have openly confessed it. He was somewhat 
reconciled to the waiting, for hia old stage had lataly 
been painted the brightest kind of pumpkin yellow 
and Levi gloried in it. It seemed as if he would only 
have been too happy could he have been painted a 
pumpkin yellow. People at Silverton joked about 
this ark of travel and called it ‘‘ The Pumpkin Line.’’ 

To the river-village boys though nd to Levi, this 
was the most glorious object that ever rolled along, 
not excepting the sun itself. 

**Here we Levi would shout as he reached 
the village and halted, throwing down the reins osten- 
tatiously. Then what rows of gaping months and 
wondering, admiring eyes would surround the stage! 
A shower of marbles dropped from Levi's box would 
have found plenty of hospitable holes waiting to receive 
them. The stage-door bore a single device, that of a 
bumble-bee. What it meant, nobody outside of the 
painter seemed to know until Levi affirmed, ‘I ven- 
tare to say that means work. Makin’ honey means 


OLIvER WENDELL HOLMES READING HIS PokM AT THE AUTHORS’ RECEPTION. makin’ money—ha ha! Who’s a poet? I tell ye, 


boys!’’ 

This particular afternoon that Levi was patiently waiting for 
passengers, two young men halted between the stage-door and 4 
yellow toy carriage outside a store. That small domestic conven- 
ience—the toy carriage—bore a device which attracted the young 
men’s attention. Levi on his box had been drowsy but was soon 
conscious of sounds near him. He pricked up his sleepily drooping 
ears. 

What's that thing ?’’ said one. 

‘* What thing ?’’ replied the second. 

‘Oh, on that yellow concern there.’’ 

“They mean the bee on my stage,’”’ thought Levi, sensitive to 
any praise or criticiem, 

I see! Well, the painter ought to have labeled it.’’ 

Levi did not like this. He grew red in the face. He wanted to 
jamp down and “‘shame’em”’ and ask ‘‘ can’t you tell a bee?” 

‘* Bat what does it mean ?”’ 

“ Oh, speed, I suppose.’’ 

Levi liked this. He smiled. 

Anything else ?’’ 

** That it goes straight.’’ 

“That depends, If one should give it whiskey,—the peopl? 
riding might you know—”’ 

Levi did not fancy this reflection on the habite of his passenger?. 

** But isn’t it queer that painting ?’’ 

‘* Oh, some people are fools.”’ 

Levi woald not stand this. 

“Say!” he shouted.”’ ‘‘Don’t you think you have been passin’ 
this concern ’bout long enough ?”’ 

He had now jumped down from his box, and flew toward t)¢ 


* Copyrighted. 
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critics. He began again to speak, pointing at the bee; “ Now I 
think so much of this ’ere, that if I had got to turn into anything 
when I die—as some old philosphers say we have—I’d turn into 
what you are eassin’.’’ 

‘*Not turn into that ?’’ said one of the young men pointing at 
the toy carriage. ‘‘ We’re talking about that.’’ 

Tt was the figure of a donkey! The young men were roaring. 
‘* Oh—oh—I—mean—t—that’’! insisted the mortified and statter- 
ing Levi, approaching and touching the bee, which seemed to be 
growing bigger and bigger from its feasting on pumpkin-nectar. 
Suddenly he exclaimed, with reliet and delight, ‘‘Oh—oh!”’ 
N aring and looking within the stage, he had discovered a passen- 
ger. A happy discovery! While he had been waiting for one, the 
desired article hai arrived. 


Levi was so glad to change the subject and open the door! 

* Ho—bo! How long you been here ? ”’ 

** Not long, driver,’’ replied a feeble voice. ‘' Say, driver!’’ 

Levi saw a very pale face. 

‘*T—I am sick,’’ said the man. ‘‘I started from the hotel— 
though not feeling very well—to go to your villsge, and I got into 
your coach, but Iam feeling worse. I am a stranger here—just 
going through—and can’t you get me toadoctor’s? I'll pay you.’’ 

“ Ob, sartin, sartin! Right off! Git up thar, beauties!’’ Levi 
shouted, climbing up into his tox. He was soon at the doctor’s 
and was liberally paid for his trouble. 

‘*T think you are going to be kept in-doors awhile,’’ the pas- 
senger was told by the doctor; ‘‘and are you a stranger here ?”’ 

‘**T am, only passing through, or I tried to get through.”’ 

‘‘T& a stranger, then you can let me take care of you at my 
house.”’ 

shall like that.’’ 

** I beg your pardon, but I think I know you, though you, with 
your heavy beard, have changed, and I with minejbave changed 
also. Are you Mr. Endicott ?’’ 

** And you are my old echolar, Sylvester Dawson ? 
I did not know I was going to fall into such good 
hands, doctor, when the stage-driver brought me—I 
see he did not know me.”’ 

‘‘And I don’t believe you would have found me here 
if an old tescher, years ago, had not told his scholars 
it wae never too late to tarn our hands to a good thing 
and that we must keep pushing.’ 


When Levi heard of it, he said: ‘‘So that was En- ‘ff 
¢ 


dercut what kept school, and he is gittin’ better they 


On Monday a pair of redwing-blackbirds and a flock 
of brown creepers greeted me as I was coming up Garden 
Street. Tuesday gave me a flock of chicadees in some 
pines in North Cambridge. 

Until Thursday, March 31, I hed not heard any large 
number of robins singing. There were a good many 
scattered ones mating, and several days earlier I had 
noticed a very noisy pair flitting among the trees. But 
Sunday morning from about four o'clock until five, the 
air was filled with their cheery notes. The saucy, un- 
musical English sparrows, were for once not to be heard 
amidst the din. A slight shower had perhaps enticed 
the robins out, for there are fewer people about when it 
rains to disturb them, and then too, there are an abund- 
ance of worms to eat. As soon as possible I was in the 
Botanic Garden listening to the robins. In the very top 
of a large spruce tree a lusty crow was cawing, and 
swinging. Another also flew past me. 

While I was going to school on Monday, April fourth, 
a pair of rusty grackles flew overhead, their note sound- 
ing like an old creaking, rusty grindstone. On the way 
back I saw a pair of red-wing blackbirds, three white- 
bellied nuthatches, and one crow. 

I went out to Prospect Hill with two frierds, on Thurs- 
day the seventh. We took the train to Roberts, and on 
getting off turned to our right, and walked across the 
country. Robins and songsparrows sang from almost 
every tree. A resplendent bluebird alighted for an in- 


Wah & 


say! Never should have known the feller, never! P é 


Why, I'd l:ks to have said ‘How d’ydo?’ I lost 
that, but thar, if I kad known him, I dar say I = 
wouldn’t have charged him so well, but taken off 
suthin’ for that leetle job. That’s wath considerin’ if 
I did lose a chance to have a talk with him.’’ 

All which shows that while we have referred to 
changes in the teacher and his pupil], how unchanged 
was that old and interesting occupant of Levi’s breast, 
human rature. Finis. 


THE RETURN OF THE BIRDS, 1892. 


[ The following notes on the return of the migratory 


everywhere. There flew quickly by about half a dozen 
red crossbills. In a pasture a little further along, we 
saw a flock of about two dozen red-wing blackbirds. I 
do not agree with Mr. Bolles when he says, “I heard the 
familiar ‘Cong-ka-ree’ of the redwings.” They say to 
me “QO Kleee” or simply ‘“Kleee.” In the latter part 
of the forenoon, after tramping about the™woods for a 
long time, we came out upon a little pond. Several 
meadow-larks started up as we strolled along its banks. 
The sun shone 89 brightly that we stopped in the shadow 
of an ice-house. Suddenly with the shrill scream and 
rattle peculiar to it, a blue-jay flew over the pond and 
back and forth several times, still uttering its discordant 
note. Oar last adventure for this day was encountering 
a small gypsy encampment, as we turned into a pretty 
winding by-road, a few hours before we took the home- 
ward bound train. 

On Saturday, April twenty-third, I went to Waverley, 
and thence to Rock.meadow. There were great numbers 
of white-throated sparrows among and around the oaks. 
It was one of those days when it seems very -hot in the 
sun snd very cool in the shave. In the morning there 
was little or no wind,—the very kind of day to see 
birds. On a low limb of a tree a solitary vireo twittered 
merrily. Soon I struck from the road into the open 
pasture and meadow, and followed Clematis Brook for 
about a mile. Chimney swifts darted about overhead all 
the time, white-bellied swallows flew past me, and barn 
_ swallows alternately flew and floated, display- 
ing salmon-colored gleams of their under sur- 
faces as they sailed past. At last, it being too 
marshy to advance further, I walked and waded 
back to the Concord Turnpike. Among the 
new green leaves of the pollard willows on 
either side, summer yellow birds and yellow- 
rumped warblers flitted and sang. Also there 
were, a little farther on, a bluebird and a 
meadow-lark, and still further a least fly- 
catcher ard a kingbird. I heard a pair of 
orioles in the neighboring woods. I had now 
passed the worst of the water part of the 
meadow, and therefore headed for the pair of 
hay stacks beside which Mr. Bolles heard the 
bittern. While getting there I saw a brown 
thrasher and a black and white creeping 
warbler, four chicadees, and an ovenbird. I 
rested my back comfortably against the side of 
one of the haystacks. It was not long before 
a marsh hawk sailed across the meadow, prob- 
ably in search of mice, or some other food. 


birds during spring and early summer were made by ELIzABeETH STUART PHELPS-WARD RECEIVING AT THE AUTHORS’ RECEPTION. The red-wings scolded until the hylas began 


a pupil io a fi:ticrg school for boys in a near suburb of 

Boston. The teacher of English in this school has 

for a few years been in the habit of using a book of essays 
on local natural history as a reading-book. Essays by B-ad 
ford Torrey have at times been thus used, but the book read 
by the class to which the writer of the subjoined composition 
belonged was Bolles’s Land of the Lingering Snow. The pupils 
were required throughout the school-year to take long tramps, 
going over the ground traversed by Mr. Bolles, when that could be 
done. They were instructed to observe all the natural objects and 
phenomena that came within their view, and in particular to study 
the birds which they encountered. Familiar talks about birds were 
given by the teacher from time to time and bird-skins were shown 
the class to enable them the better to identify the species which 
they fouad. Each walk was to form the subject of’a composition, 
to be written if possible next day. As an examination, near the 
close of the school-year, the notes of the year were to be written 
into a long essay. That which follows was one of these juvenile 
theses. | 

The day when our class began to study birds, March 
25th, was clear and sunny. I went to Waverley and 
wandered about for two or three hours under the famous 
Oaks. Soon a flock of cedar birds eating some pine- 
cone seeds caught my eye. Near Beaver Brook a hen- 
hawk and later a Cooper’s hawk sailed slowly round and 
round and finally flew behind the hospital grounds. 
Beaver Brook was higher than I had ever before seen it. 
It rushed along, almost” overfl@wing its banks, covering 
all the rocks which in summer are raised above the cur- 
rent. On the way to the station eight eawing crows flew 
past me. 

On the following Saturday I saw only three crows, but 
on Sunday, the 27th, the Cambridge Botanic Garden was 
in fine condition and I had been inside the gate but a 
few minutes before seeing a flock of cedar-birds eating 
the seeds from pine cones. A flock of chicadees flying 
from tree to tree, a crow and a white-bellied nuthatch 


completed the list for Sunday. 


stant on a tree near us and then flew away. I heard 
many crows, but saw only one. 

A friend and myself on Tuesday, April twelfth, a 
beautiful day, went to hunt for birds in the neighborhood 
of Ship Rock, the monstrous boulder, near Peabody, 
Mass. In the rays of the sinking sun from the top of 
this rock, I saw a flock of crows cawing loudly at being 
intruded upon in their homes. We pushed on through 
swamp and woods, hills and meadow, to the home of 
friends with whom we were going to spend the night. 
While climbing a steep hill, a flock of about fifty robins 
passed us, flying into the woods ahead. After we had 
arrived at the farm house and rested a little, we walked 
to some woods near by. We passed through the premises 
of a house over two hundred and fifty years old, whose 
second owner, Thomas Procter, was accused of witch- 
eraft, and hung in Salem. As we neared the swamps 
around these woods, the shrill voices of the frogs were 
mingled with the chirping of the first grasshoppers and 
crickets, and the creaking of grackles. Suddenly from 
out of the trees there sounded the dismal note of a 
screech-owl. As we returned, the full moon came up 
over a hill. How big it looked, and how very red! 

We rose at five o’clock in the morning, and reached a 
neighboring bill just as the sun had risen. The big fall 
moon had not yet disappeared, but the sun soon frightened 
it away. We were welcomed out of doors by many song 
sparrows, robins, redwings, and crows. A beautiful pair 
of bluebirds flitted here and there close to the ground, 
regardless of the barks of a young foxhound who frisked 
around us. The birds as well as we evidently thought 
this was a fine morning, for their songs seemed to be 


to sing. In the woods back of me there are 
several crow’s nests, and the nest of a red-shouldered 
hawk, built this year as well as a last year's nest. 

I failed in the main object of my trip, which was to 
hear the bittern, but was well rewarded by the large list 
of birds I had heard. I also saw two turtles, three 
snakes, seven grasshoppers (the first I had seen this 
year) and one chab in the brook, which I passed on the 
way up to the meadow. But more was to come. As I 
was walking on the side of a hill lighted up by the last 
rays of the setting sun, there at a little distance ahead, 
stood a fox with its head turned toward me. Of course 
he started to ran, but I had a good view of him while he 
fled. His beautiful brush almost dragged on the ground. 
His feet were quite muddy, probably because he had 
waded through some mire. When I had crossed to the 
other side of the hill, over in a field, the fox was still 
trotting leisurely away, not seeming to mind the pace any 
more than I minded walking. How very gracefully he 
traveled! I soon took the train better pleased than I 
had ever been before with a day’s tramp, and determined 
to make another trip the next day. 

Sunday, the twenty-fourth of April, was the first day 
on which I had seen any new birds for nearly two weeks. 
It was a fine day. I went over to the Botanic Garden. 
A chipping sparrow ran along the bank of the terrace 
between the lower and upper gardens, eating worms. In 
a tree close by, a pair of song sparrows twittered sweetly. 
I counted in all seven robins during my stay. While I 
was looking at the pond to see if there were any frogs 
out, a flock of six purple grackles flew overhead, creak- 


ing loudly. 
8 y (To be continued.) 
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Methods for the Schoolroom. 


AMERICAN INVENTIONS OR DISCOVERIES. 

Let the pupils distinguish between invention and dis- 
covery, and then decide which, if any of these, should 
be called discoveries : 
. The lighting rod. 


. The cotton-gin. 
. The steamboat. 


9. The uses of petroleum. 
10. The universal lathe. 
11. The telegrapb. 
. The iron plow. 12. The telephone. 
. The reaper and self- 13. Woodruff planing 
binder. machine. 
6. The sewing-machine. 14. The monitor. 
7. Vulcanized rubber. 15. Westinghouse airbrake. 


8, The use of anesthetics, 16. The typewriter. 
— Western Teacher. 


om be 


TEN PEDAGOGICAL QUESTIONS. 


1. What is the vital distinction between mind-life and 
animal life ? 

2. In what way does a study of biology help a teacher? 

3. Why has belief in spontaneous generation disap- 
peared ? 

4. What arguments can be made that life is the pro- 
duct of physical forces ? 

5. What arguments can be made that life is an inde- 
pendent and distinct entity ? 

6. To what extent is education a process ? 

7. In what sense is education the result or product of 
process ? 

8. What part does growth play in education ? 

9. What part does development play in education ? 

10. Evolution plays what part in education ? 


A STUDY OF SHAKESPEARE'’S “JULIUS 
CESAR.”—(IL) 


BY AUSTINE I. CAMP. 


(No. I, appeared in JOURNAL of Feb. 9] 


III.—For Historical Research. 

1. What was the political condition of Rome at the 
opening of the play ? 

2. What were the duties of tribunes ? 

3. What was the Lupercal ? 

4. What was Antony’s official position at his appear- 
ance in the play ? 

5. How did the Romans reckon time ? 

6. Where was Pompey’s porch ? 

7. What allusions are there to the feud between Cesar 
and Pompey ? 

8. What references are made to Czsar’s past history ? 

By whom? 

9. What was the source of Shakespeare’s historical 
information ? 

10. Wherein does he deviate from history ? 

11. Name anachronisms. 

12. What may be learned of Roman history and cus- 
toms from the play ? 

IV.—For Character Study. 

1. Which of the tribunes is the more positive char. 
acter ? 

2. Mark the steps in Cassius’ subtle working upon 

Brutus. 

3. What is the secret of his power over him and his 
success with him ? 

Prove, or disprove, Brutus a patriot. 

‘Was there anything of the statesman in Cassius ? 

. Who are the thinkers ? 

- Who are the men of action? 

- Who is the cynic? 

- Whois the stoic? Is he such in accord with nature ? 
10. In what particulars was Cassius the rival of Ceesar ? 
11. Contrast effects of failure upon Brutus and Cassius. 
12. Give instances of Cassius’ impatience. 

13. Prove Brutus master of himself to a remarkable 
extent. | 
14, Characterize the Antony of Act I., Scene 2; Act 

III., Scene 1, Scene 2; Act IY.,Scene 1; Act V., Scene 

1, Scene 5. 

15. Why is Antony so willing @ snbordinate to Julius 

Cesar ?, 


16. Contrast the Antony before and after the assas- 


sination. 
17. Was Antony capable of the noblest feeling? Why ? 


18. Which shows to better advantage in proscription 


scene, Antony or Octavius? Why? 
19. What acts of Octavius show the emperor Augustus ? 
20. Contrast the two wives and their success with their 
respective husbands. Which is the more womanly 


woman? Why? 
21. Characterize the Cicero of Shakespeare’s “ Julius 


Cesar.” 
22. In the play, who characterizes whom? How? 


23. Cite examples of keen insight into human nature. 
24. In what scene does Cassius figure to best advan- 


tage? Why? 
25. What characteristics of Brutus are shown by the 


following : 


a. ‘* Wrong I mine enemies ?”’ 

Let us not wrangle.’’ 

c. You wronged yourself,”’ etc. 

d. ** Mast I stand and crouch ?”’ 

e. ** [shall be glad to learn of noble men.”’ 

Thad rather coin my blood.’’ 

g. ‘' I was ill-tempered too.’’ 

h. ** PIL know his humors, when he knows his time.”’ 
i. ‘* I am sick of many griefs.’’ 

j. ‘I shall have glory by this losing day.”’ 


26. What prompted the following sayings : 


‘* A very pleasing night to honest men.’’ 
‘* It is the bright day that brings forth the adder.’’ 
‘* Bat are not some whole that we must make sick ?”’ 
‘* That death, a necessary end, 
Will come when it will come.’’ 
‘* That every like is not the same.’’ 
. * Here is a mourning Rome, a dangerous Rome.’’ 
. *© I do not cross you; bat I will do so.” 
. ‘* OF your philosophy you make no use 
If you give place to accidental evils.’’ 
‘* T shall have glory by this losing day.’’ 


aoc, 


PERCENTAGE. 
BY ALBERT E. WINSHIP. 

No examples will be here given that are not either 4, 
1,4.4,4, 4, po 4 3, 8, or of 100. Theseare the 
usual per cents, with these abbreviations can be made. 

Use the fractions in the work instead of the per cents. - 


4 is 25 + is 162 3 is 75 8 is 62} 
is 33} is 12} is 83} is 87} 
1-12. Take each of the above per cents of 120. 
49-60. “ “ $14,565.60. 


To Finp A Numsper From Its Per Cent. 


Let the children, if they have not already done so, 
study for themselves in very simple examples the way to 
do it. 

Rarely if ever tell a child how to do anything in 
arithmetic. 

Here are a few examples that any child can easily 
perform. 

61-70. Each of these—2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 11, 12, 
is 50% of what number? 
71-80. Each of the above is 25% of what? 
81-90. Each is 331%, of what ? 
91-100. Each is 20%, of what? 

101-110. Each is 162% of what ? 

111-120. Each is 124% of what ? 

121-130. Each of these —3, 6, 9, 12, 15, 18, 21, 48, 
300, 600—is 75% of what ? 

131-140. Each is 60% of what ? 

141-150. Each is 374 of % what? 

151-160. 2, 4, 6, 20, 24 is each 40%? 663 of 
what number ? 

161-170. 5, 10, 15, 20, 25 is each $33 % ? 624% of 
what number ? 

171-180. 120 is 50%? 25%? 33$% ? 20%? 
124%? 163%? 834%? 873%? 624 %? 874% of 


what number ? 


A full report of the Department of Superintendence will appear in 


the next issue, 


A variety of Arbor Day material will {appear in the JOURNAL 
March 16th, 


181-190. For 120 substitute 360. 
191-200. Substitute 480. 
201-210. Substitute 3720. 
211-220. Substitute $14,565 60. 


To Finp A Nomser WHEN IT Is Known Wuar 4 
Less oR A GREATER PER CENT 1s. 


Never tell the pupil how to do it If he has never 
worked it out give him an opportunity to do it now. 
Have patience with the children and let them do it for 


themselves. 
221-225. 3, 6, 9, 12, 15, is each 25% less than what 


number ? 

226-235. 4, 8, 12, 16, 20 is each 334% less than 
what number? 20% ? 

236-240. 5, 10, 15, 20, 25 is each 162%, less than 


what number ? 
241-245. 7, 14, 21, 28, 35 is each 123% less than 


what number ? 

246-260 3,5, 7, 9, 11, is each 663% less than what 
number? 833% less? 874% lees? 

261-265. 5,10, 15, 20, 25, is each 25% more than 
what number ? 

266-270. 4, 8, 12, 16, 20, is each 331% more than 
what number? 

271-275. 6,12, 18, 24, 30, is each 20% more than 
what number ?” 

276-290 7, 14, 21, 28, 35, is each 162%? 40%? 
75% ? 

290-300. 9, 18, 27, 36 45, is each 125%? 80%? 

For these five numbers in each case substitute 120, 360, 
480, 3720. $14565. 60 if more practice is needed. 


Finp SELLING Price? 

Never tell how to do it, but give examples, abundance 
of time and much practice and they will anchor themselves 
securely. 

301-303. Buy goods for $12, and sell at a loss of 
25%, what is the selling price? 331%? 20% ? 

304-315. Substitute for $12, $24, $36, $48, $1248. 

316-325. For $15, $20, $25, $35, $1525, and lose 
163%? 374% 

326-330. For $7, $14, $21, $28, $35, and lose 
124%. 

For the five amounts in each substitute 240, 720, 7560 
if more practice is needed, 


331-340. For $5, $10, $15, $20, $25, gain 25% ? 


663% ? 
341-350. For $8, $16, $24, $32, $40, gain 334% ? 
60% ? 
351-360. For $7, $14, $28, $35, $70, gain 400%? 
15%, ? 


361-370. For $9, $18, $27, $36, $45, gain 80% ? 
124.0% ? 
For each amount substitate 240, 720, 960, 7560, if 


more practice is needed. 


GEOGRAPHY NOTE-BOOK. 


Routes of commercial travel should receive much at- 
tention. There is great complaint in business houses of 
the ignorance of clerks and bookkeepers of facts that 
should be more generally known. Sea carriage is al- 
ways cheapest; canal travel is inexpensive ; railway is 
more expensive. Cotton is shipped from Bombay to 
Liverpool—7000 miles—for seven times what it is carried 
thirty-nine miles from Liverpool, i ¢. a 1000 miles for 
the cost of thirty-nine. 

In Central Africa alone are men now employed as 
“beasts of burden.” In other unrailroaded countries, 
the camel, the elephant, mules and asses are chiefly used, 
horses and oxen coming in with greater civilization. The 
camel is a desert animal. It carries the heaviest loads, 
350 Ibs. It would require 1000 camels to carry 150 
tons, a load for a small ship. When horses and oxen are 
introduced, vehicles come with them and greater loads 
follow. 

Knowledge of ocean currents are a great boon to com: 
merce. From Europe to the West Indies they get 4 
trade wind by going to the south and returning by going 
to the north. In going to New Zealand vessels go west 
when passing south of the continents, and coming home 
they utilize the same west wind and literally circle the 
earth on about the fiftieth parallel. 

The first steam voyage was made on the Hndson in 
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1807 ; the first steam railway in England, 1825. Bel- 
gium has 243 miles of railroad per thousand square 
miles; England 163, Switzerland 114, Germany, 113, 
France 103, United States 24. For every 10,000 popu- 
lation, United States has 24 miles, Canada 24, Switzer- 
land 6. France, England, and Germany have each a 
trifle more than 5. ° 

Some steamers are of 10,000 tons burden; some go 
more than twenty miles an hour. 

The Suez Canal was opened 1869; there are 14218 
vessels passing through in a single year; a single vessel 
can now take as much freight from London to India and 
back in nine weeks as would have required a vessel twelve 
years to have carried in earlier times. 

All this makes it possible to have fresh tropical fruits 
in London and New York. 


SOME APRIL BIRTHDAYS. 


BY OLIVE E. DANA. 


I, WASHINGTON IRVING, American novelist and humorist, 
was born in New York City, April 3, 1783; died in Tarrytown, 
New York, Nov. 28, 1859. His father was a Scotch merchant, 
and he was the youngest of eleven children. He was educated in 
the public schools, and at a private school in his native city, but 
his school-days ended when he was fifteen. 

At that age he began the study of law. He had always been an 
untiring reader, and took especial delight in books of travel and 
adventure. He began very early, too, to taste the pleasures of 
composition, and his fondness for writing interfered seriously with 
the pursuit of his profession. 

At twenty-one he went to Europe, remaining two years. Re- 
turning, he became the editor of Salmagundi, and began the Dutch 
History of New York. He entered at this time into business with 
two of his brothers, but in consequence of the war of 1812, and 
the financial uncertainties that ensued, the firm failed. To retrieve 
his fortune, Washington Irving became an author in earnest. The 
Sketch Book first appeared, and won high encomiams for itself, and 
many friends for its young writer. It was followed by Bracebridge 
Hall, Tales of a Traveller, The Alhambra, Life of Columbus, Con- 
quest of Granada, Conquest of Mexico, and many other books which 
at once gave dignity and character to American literature. 

This author was appointed Secretary of the Legation to London, 
and afterwards U.S. Minister to Spain. He died ‘‘ fall of years 
and honors,’’ leaving the memory of a life singularly pure and 
generous, of great gifts well used, and of a thousand ‘“‘ little un- 
remembered acts of kindness.’’ 

Readings: From ‘‘ The Sketch-book,”’ From ‘‘ The Alhambra,”’ 
From ‘‘ Bracebridge Hall.’’ 

Recitations : ‘‘ Longfellow’s Sonnet,’’ ‘‘In the Churchyard at 
Tarrytown.”’ 


II, WorpDswoRTH, English poet laureate, was born 
in Camberland, England, April 7, 1770; died at Rydal Mount, 
England, April 23, 1850. His childhood was largely spent in 
rambles about the lovely country region surrounding his native 
town of Cockermouth. He was educated at Oxford, but was re- 
luctant to choose a profession, though a choice seemed inevitable. 
But he had friends who discerned the promise in him, and one of 
whom left him a little fortune. He had for an intimate companion, 
Coleridge, afterwards scholar, critic, and poet. And he had an 
‘*exquisite sister’? Dorothy, who was quite willing to devote her 
life to further his comfort and aid his progress. 

The brother and sister went to Dorsetshire, into the beautiful 
Lake Country, where they began the “ plain living, and high think- 
ing ’’ which made possible all the noble work of this most thought- 
fal and tranquil-minded of poets. 

His poems were at first received with ridicule and scorn. The new 
theories of verse which he adopted and promulgated, found favor 
very slowly, and some are atill rejected by most singers and 
critics. But his leading principle was a sound one, that ‘‘the 
function of the poet is not to make poetry, but to show men the 
poetry which God has made in all creation.’’ And, moreover, 
men soon began to recognize the value of its product, as seen in 
his verses. 

He led a quiet, thoughtful, serious, and earnest life, finding his 
inspiration and his delight chiefly in domestic quietude, in his 
friends and books, in communion with nature, and in the peace of 
well-ordered days, and the fulfillment of lofty purposes. His 
works abound in passages of great beauty and significance, and 
its character and influence are singularly lofty and benign. 

He gave a new impulse and direction to English poetry. His in- 
fluence on the later poets is still unmistakable. Whittier calle his 
songs, ‘‘ The sweetest lays our Saxon tongue has ever known.”’ 

Recitations or readings: ‘* Wordsworth.”—J. G. Whittier. 
Sonnet XV.—J. R. Lowell. From Wordsworth’s poems: “ Daf- 
fodils,” ‘‘ The Solitary Reaper,’’ ‘To the Small Celandine,”’ “ To 
the Daisy.’’ Selections from ‘‘ Intimations of Immortality.” 

III. WiLL1AM SHAKESPEARE, English poet and dramatist, was 
born at Stratford-on-Avon, April 23, 1564; died at Stratford-on- 
Avon, April 23, 1616. His father was a yeoman, who afterwards 

me mayor of Stratford. His mother was a heiress, and of 
noble birth, She had inherited no title, however, and so this, her 
oldest son, had, as fortune and prerogative, only the kingship of 
hig geauis, He atteaded the school at Stratford, bat reverses 


came, and he was doubtless thrown upon his own resources early in 
life. 

At eighteen, he merried Anne Hathaway, and a few years later 
went up to London to mend broken family fortunes, and secure, if 
possible, a competence for his family. 

Beginning as a humble player, often earning a penny or two at 
first, by holding geatlemen’s horses at the entrance of the theatre, 
he advanced steadily and rapidly, and found his success, no doubt, 
outrunning his first expectations. 

He began to re-write old English plays, then wrote dramas of 
his own, the first one being, perhaps, ‘‘ Henry VI.’’ Friends, 
royal in rank and in ability, gathered about him, and honors were 
showered ‘thick upon him,’’ during the twenty-five years that he 
®Pent in London, and the five that ended his life in Stratford-on- 
Avon. But these successes hardly indicated the homage that later 
generations would pay to him, though Ben Jonson, one of his con- 
temporaries, said his works were, ‘‘ Not of an age, but forall time.’’ 
Victor Hugo named him ‘“‘ England’s Glory.’’ Emerson asserts 
that he is ‘‘inconceivably wise.’? The greatest men pay him the 
noblest tributes, and, indeed, unite in saying that his genuis is in- 

comparable. 

Recitations or readings: From Gray’s ‘‘ Progress of Poesy.’’ 
Sonnet, ‘‘Shakespeare.’—H. W. Longfellow. Sounet, ‘‘ At 
Stratford-on-Avon.’’—T. B. Aldrich. From Shakespeare’s works: 
Speech of Portia, in court-scene, ‘‘ Merchant of Venice ;’’ Plea of 
Katherine, in ‘‘ Henry VIII;’? Words of Wolsey, in same play, 
beginning ‘“‘Cromwell, I did not think to shed a tear ;’’ Speech of 
Antony, in Jalius Cx:ar,”’ or any other readings or dramatizations. 


IV. Atice Cary, American poet and prose writer. Born 
near Cincinnati, Ohio, April 26, 1820, died in New York City 
Feb. 12, 1871. Her childhood was epent on a lonely farm in her 
native state, and her educational opportunities were very scanty, 
though zealously improved. But her aspirations were as strong 
and ardent as they were pure, and, amid poverty, care, sorrow, and 
through days and years of monotonous household toil, she steadily 
approached the ideals that beckoned her,—of intellectual culture, 
of refined associations and helpfal companionships, of usefulness, and 
of successful authorship. These ambitions were shown by her 
sister Phawbe, four years younger, who was her close companion, 
and whose name and fame are inseparably linked with hers, though 
Alice had the stronger nature and richer genius. 

Both began to write when very young and in early womanhood 
published a joint volame of poems. Journeying to New England 
soon afterwards, they went to Amesbury to the home of the poet 
Whittier, where they were cordially welcomed. 

A year or two later they went to New York where they were not 
long in winning fame, friends, and fortune, for their sweet and 
thoughtfal verse found favor everywhere. The best and wisest of 
their countrymen became their friends, and one of the most brilliant 
of women journalists, Mary Clemmer, wrote the beautiful story of 
their lives. Their songs are true to nature, tender, pure, trustful, 
and set to unstudied music. 

Recitation ; ‘‘ The Singer,’ J. G. Whittier; ‘‘ Pictures of Mem- 
ory,” ‘*An Order for a Picture,’’ “‘ Nobility,’’ ‘Sermons in 
Stones,’’ Alice Cary; “Our Hometead,”’ “ Peace,’’ Phabe Cary. 


LIVING AUTHORS. 


I, EpwaArp Everett HALE, American author. Born April 
8, 1822. 

Edward Everett Hale is the son of Nathan Hale, who wasa 
nephew of the Revolutionary hero of that name. His mother was 
a sister of the distinguished orator, Edward Everett. Oar author, 
whose seventieth year this birthday completes, was born and reared 
in Boston, and has spent nearly the whole of his life in that city. 
He entered the Boston Latin School, the oldest school in America, 
at the age of nine, and at thirteen was ready for college. Grad- 
uating from Harvard in 1839, he was for two years a teacher and 
for six one of the editors of the Boston Advertiser. 

Meanwhile, he was writing stories and other articles which found 
a@ ready acceptance, and was pursuing special historical studies. 
Bat he felt himself drawn to a higher vocation than mere journal- 
ism, and in 1846 he became pastor of the Church of the Unity, 
Worcester, where he remained ten years, and from which he went, 
in 1856, to the pastorate of the South Congregational church of 
Boston. This church is famous for its active patriotism and phil- 
anthropy, and it sent to Port Royal the first teachers of the freed- 
men. 

His literary work in which, as in all his efforts, ‘‘ The central 
purpose of his life is to help,’’ as ‘‘the dominant chord in his 
nature is compassion,’’ has been carried forward steadily, simul- 
taneously with his pastoral labors. The best known of his books 
is the little story Ten Times One is Ten, which grew out of a series 
of lectures he delivered at the Lowell Institute expanding the now 
familiar mottoes : 

** Look up and not down ; 
Look out and not in; 
Look forward and not back ; 
Lend a hand.’’ 


This book has suggested innumerable societies and bands: Harry 
Wadsworth Clubs, Look up Legions, Lend a Hand Circles, and 
many others. 

Space will not permit even the mention of the many books he 
has written. Their themes and settings are various, but their 
motive is similar. He has written more short stories than novels, 
yet the list of his books contains several excellent novels; more 
stories than works of another nature, and yet he has published 
many historical and other essays. Indeed, his contributions to 
American, and especially New England history, are voluminous 
and valuable. One of hig latest and most interegting books is the 
Story of Massachusetts, 


De. Hale has a hearty interest in education, has served on the 
Board of Overseers at Harvard and as one of the college preachers 
and has given many lectures at the University. He is one of the 
most honored citizens of Boston. One who has access to his 
printed works may become acquainted not only with some of the 
purest and most helpful of American fiction, but with the history 
of our own and other countries, with the story of inventions and 
discoveries, with some stirring chapters of adventure and many in- 
spiring ones of biography, and with many helpfal talks, essays, and 
noble sermons. 

Readings : From ‘‘ The Man Without a Country,’’ ‘‘ History of 
Massachusetts,’’ His Level Best,’’ ‘‘ How to do It,’’ ‘Mrs, Mer- 
riam’s Scholars,’’ etc., 

Recitations: ‘Santa Filomena,’’ H. W. Longfellow; “St, 
Gregory’s Guest,’”’ J. G. Whittier. 

II. HARRIET PREscoTT SPOFFORD, American author, born 
April 3, 1835. 

Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford was born in Calais, Me., and was 
the daughter of a merchant of that town. There the first fourteen 
years of her life were spent, and many stories are told of the doings 
and sayings of the sensitive, precocious child who was as remark- 
able for her imaginative, brooding nature as for her bravery and 
childish daring. 

At fourteen she went to Newburyport, Mass., where she received 
the most of her later education, and in whose vicinity she has spent 
most of her life since 1849. As soon as she was out of school, she 
began to rely on the pen she had already learned to use to good 
purpose, as her strongest weapon in life’s battle. Her first Atlantic 
story, ‘‘ In a Cellar,’’ was received with hearty favor, and the popu- 
larity she early attained she has easily kept. 

In 1865 she became the wife of Mr. Richard Spofford, a New- 
buryport lawyer, who has quite recently died. She did not relin- 
quish her literary work upon her marriage, and she is still a favor- 
ite contributor to current magazines. Her home, to which allusion 
is often made in current writing, is on Deer Island, between New- 
buryport and Amesbury, quaintly and delightfully located, and 
beantiful withia and without. 

She has published at least a round dozen of books, chiefly fiction, 
but including some piquant essays on home and social topics. 

Recitation: Prelude to Whittier’s ‘‘ Boy of Seven Islands.’ 
From her own poems: ‘‘ Winds from Sea,’’ ‘‘The Pine Tree,’’ 
‘*Three Generations,’ and any others. 


IIL. Louise CHANDLER MOULTON, American author, born 
April 10, 1835. 

Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton, one of the sweetest and most 
spontaneous singers of her time, was born of good old English 
stock, in the town of Pomfret, Conn. Her parents were almost 
Paritanic in their habits and requirements, and the little maiden, 
singularly alive to the beauty of nature, and sensitive to every im- 
pression, found in a realm her fancy created and peopled, delights 
unfailing and almost real to her. 

She was carefully and generously educated, and at fifteen, having 
already written such verses for some years, sent secretly a poem of 
her own to a newspaper published in Norwich. The verses were 
straightway printed, to her great joy; and, encouraged thereby, 
other poems and stories found their way to the public, who showed 
its appreciation by purchasing fifteen thousand copies of her first 
book, published three years later. 

At nineteen she was married to a Boston editor, Mr. William 
Moulton, Many miscellaneous articles and several books came 
from her hand during the next score of years. Bed-time Stories, in 
two volumes, were written for her own little daughter. In 1876 
she went to Europe, making many acquaintances among English 
authors and artists, whom she speedily transformed into friends 
by her winsome personality A volume of her poems was published 
in London, and warmly praised by leading English reviews, and by 
well-known English authors. The workmanship of her poems is 
exquisite, though hidden by the dominant thought and the pervad- 
iog beauty of her conceptions. In mastery of the technique of 
verse she is hardly surpassed. 

Recitations ; ‘‘ The Strength of the Hills,’’ “ The Dead House,” 
and ‘‘ Robert Browning,”’ from her poems. 

1V. GENERAL Lew WALLACE, American author, born April 
10, 1827. 

The author of Ben-Hur was born in Brookville, Ind. His father 
was one of the most prominent men in the state, having served in 
ite legislature, as its governor, as a congressman, and judge. 

His mother died when he was very young, but his step-mother, 
from whom, he has said, he drew the character of the mother of 
Ben-Hur, was kind and ever indulgent to him. The lad was 
fonder of rambles by himself in the woods or by the brooks than of 
school, bat he never tried to conceal his truancy, and the mother 
understood and had patience with his moods. 

He became a lawyer, and has been in the Indiana Senate. Bat 
when the Mexican War was in progress, he entered the army as 
first lieutenant of an Indiana company. He again entered the 
ranks when the Civil War began, and rendered conspicuous service 
in important battles, for which he was made major-general in 1862. 
He was governor of Utah three years, and United States Minister 
to Turkey four years. He was married in 1852, and his wife, Mrs. 
Susan E. Wallace, is also an author. 

General Wallace has published three books,—The Fair God, a 
tale of the conquest of Mexico; Ben-Hur, a tale of the Christ; 
and The Boyhood of Christ. His knowledge of ancient modes of 
life, of Eastern customs, and of the Holy Land, is only equaled by 
the fervor of his imagination and his intimate acquaintance with 

sacred and secular history. 

Readings; From Ben-Hur, 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, MARCII 2, 1893, 


Tue Boston meeting was a great success. 
EpvucaTIONAL speculation is not overwise. 

Tse Wortp's Farr from May to November. 
Tue Columbian year should be a patriotic year. 


THERE were twenty-five institutes held in Massachu- 
setts Jast year. 


Tue JouRNAL of next week will be a Souvenir Num- 
ber, reporting the Boston meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence. 


THe Wor tv's Farr will be the grandest exhibition of 
industrial, commercial, and transportation progress the 
world bas ever seen. 


THE entire South is unusually active over public school 
matters. Their enemies are stirring up their friends, and 
the latter are sure to win all through that section. 


THE women on the Boston School Board believe the 
school rooms like the homes should be thoroughly cleaned, 
and hereafter, thanks to their zeal and wisdom, the floors 
of all the school rooms in the city will be regularly 
washed. 


THERE is to be a department of Zobpraxography at 
the World’s Fair in which the zoipraxiscope is to be 
used in connection with the phenakistoscope under the 
direction of Mr. Eadweard Muybridge in the Zodpraxo- 
graphical Hall. 


Dr. W. T. Harris, the U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, says emphatically that the American school system 
is the best in the world. He does not say this for effect, 
nor in a complimentary way, but he knows the schools of 
other lands and of this land better than any other man in 
the world. His judgment will stand. 


District SUPERVISION.—Massachusetts, with her 
eleven counties has forty-two district superintendents. 
This is clearly the most sensible method yet devised for 
supervising rural schools. Eighty per cent of the 


7,336 schools of the state and eighty-five per cent of the 
383,217 pupils are now under expert supervision. The 
few towns that have not coms into line will do so at no 


distant day. 


Law 1n Iowa.—An Iowa judge has given the follow- 
ing ruling (Quinn vs. Nolan. Iowa school laws for 
1886, ’87, page 32,) which still stands as the precedent 
for all decisions since that time. ‘From the time of 
Solomon to the present, parents have had the right in a 
proper manner and to a proper degree of inflicting cor- 
poral punishment on their cbildren, and when a parent 
sends his child to a public school the teacher has the 
same right while the child is under his or her control.” 


Scnoot Extenston.—University Extension 
has a very lively “running rate” in the High School Ex- 
tension movement. This promises to be of fully as much 
value to the public as the former. Brookline Mass., has 
inaugurated the movement with every prospect of great 
success. Miss Anna M. Johnson, A.M., of the high school 
will give a course of instruction in English Literature on al- 
ternate Thursday evenings for the remainder of the 
season. She will repeat the course in future years. 

This season she treats of Epie Poetry. Next year of 
Lyrie Poetry, to be followed in other years by The 
Drama, The Essay and The Novel. Such a coarse in 
every large town would be of inestimable service to the 


youth of the community. 


Harvarp’s Distinction.—In one regard Harvard 
clearly leads the other institutions of the land. The case 
is well stated by the president as follows : 


* During the year seven universities and colleges made ineffec- 
tual ¢fforts to draw teachers of this university into their service, 
Four professors, four assistant professors, and six instructors de- 
clined offers of higher pay and higher titles at other institutions. 
In no one of these cases were the corporation able to promise the 
gentleman concerned so much salary at Harvard as he was offered 
elsewhere. The influences which bind its teachers to the university 
are chiefly these : 

“The dignity and stability of the institution, the perfect liberty 
of opinion, the freedom in teaching, the great resources of the uni- 
versity in books and collections, the separation of Cambridge from 
the luxurious society of great cities, and lastly, the consideration 
which learning and high character traditionally enjoy in eastern 
Massachusetts, independent of pecuniary condition. 

‘* The events of the year set many university teachers to consid- 
ering the various grounds on which men are valued for university 
service by trustees or faculties. 

“ There seem to be three main considerations which affect the 
exchangeable value of a professor’s services. First, the success of 
his regular teaching ; second, his capacity for usefulness outside of 
this regular teaching ; and third, the length of his service.” 


Tue Economy or An Arcuitect.—The school build- 
ing of the present day, is many times built in a way that 
is peculiar and not always logical. The usual practice is 
for a committee to study such buildings as are within 
more or less easy reach of their town, and from the 
models which they consult, arrive at a conclusion as to 
what they had best do, and do it—perhaps. If they are 
fortunate or otherwise in their conclusion, depends wholly 
on the models which they consult. One thing is certain, 
which is that they are apt to do the best their judgment 
dictates. Every one has some idea of how a school 
building is arranged, based on what they remember of 
their days when pupils or what they have seen in later 
days. Except in rare instances, the knowledge of what 
a school building may be, is confined almost wholly to 
what has been observed, except among the architects, 
and a majority of this profession have a knowledge of 
the subject comprised within almost equally narrow 
limits. The tendency of the times is toward specialists 
in everything, and, while architects are rarely specialists 
according to the accepted meaning of the word, yet some 
of them usually have a more intimate knowledge of the 
unusual forms of construction than others, and school 
buildings are commissions less commonly found in an 
architect’s office than, say, dwellings. Particular study 
of the subject—other things being equal—should pro- 
duce superior results, and a school committee in charge 
of a new structure will best serve their community by 
bestowing most careful and patient study upon designs 
emanating from a specialist. 


THE GIRL AND HER BROTHER. 


A widely-known teacher was walking up Beacon street 
on a crisp January morning when a young woman with 
athletic grace and vigor, healthy countenance and intelli. 
gently flashing eye greeted him with a friendly heartiness 
and a. professional confidence. 

“ What have you been doing since graduation?” he 
asked of this Boston University graduate. 

“I’m in my second year in the Boston University Law 
School,” she replied with a gleam of legal pride in her 
voice that already assumes professional force. 

“ You really intend to practice, then, to make woman’s 
instinct for speech profitable,” he said in a semi-serious 


vein. 
“And why not! I already indulge in the time honored 


aspiration of the lawyer. By the time you need defence 
I hope to have made a reputation that will enable me to 
serve you,” and so the banter went on for a little time 
until the teacher, getting the worst of it, she would say, 
said, “ Where is your brother ? ” 

“ Just where he was. You remember he never liked 
books ; never cared for school. Mamma and [ kept him 
in school as long as we could, but he dropped out and 
went on to a team and is driving a team yet, will always 
drive a team, I suppose. He seems to have neither aspi- 
ration nor ambition. We did wish he would make an 
effort. Mamma thought he should have been the lawyer, 
but he wouldn’t be.” 

This is not an isolated case. It is less than eighty 
years since the first building for the education of women 
was erected, since Emma Willard, the forerunner of Mary 
Lyon began her work at Middlebury, Vt. In those days 
a Vermont farmer, intelligent and devout, exclaimed, 
“This education of woman will demoralize society. Why, 
if they persist in educating women I shall expect a move- 
ment to educate the cows.” 

It is now a question of fact and not of sentiment. It 
is easier to keep the girls in school than the boys. If 
young women fit themselves more thoroughly than men for 
work in literature, in medicine, in law and in the special- 
ties they will make their place and hold it. The fittest 
will survive. Prejudices must give way. The girl will 
go to the bar and her brother to the team if she will make 
the effort and he will not. Woman will “ demoralize 
society’ if she will prepare herself and man will not. 
Man will not much longer hold any professional, com- 
mercial, social, or public leadership simply because he is 
a man; he will hold it only when he is fittest. ‘‘A fair 
fight and no favors” is already foreshowed in the dawn 
of to-morrow. 


MODERN METHODS. 
[A paper prepared by Mr. Winship for the Hillside Club, Somerville, 
Mass.) 


The school of to-day is radically different from that of 
former times, and the changes to be made are greater 
than those that have been made. The principles of 
teaching do not greatly change, but our discoveries and 
developments in the department of instruction are both 
interesting and important. 

The changes in methods, however, are more universal 
than those in principles. It might almost be said that 
there were no methods in “ye olden time.” = Children 
were allowed to learn, were helped over hard place* 
They studied what they cared to learn. Reading, writ- 
ing (including spelling), and arithmetic were the unl- 
versal branches ; geography and grammar were occa- 
sionals. Then whoever aspired to anything out of the 
routine occupaticns of life went beyond the common 
school, but now the graduate of a grammar or of raral 
school considers himself equipped for anything in life, 
provided it is not convenient for him to go farther with 
his studies. There are many congressmen, milliona'r? 
merchants, physicians, clergymen and lawyers, authors 
and editors, whose only graduation was from the comm0o? 
schools. Four-fifths of all the successful men of the 
country have had no higher training. 

This condition of things has made necessary 4 wider 
range of studies. Geography and grammar, drawing and 
music, physiology and civies, sewing and whittling, *° 
now as important as the old-time branches. We have 


added twice as much as was expected forty years “5° 
With three times as much work to do in fewer or 
per week, and, all to be done about’ three times # ¥°" 
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and this to be done for every pupil instead of for the best 
third there must be methods and these methods must im- 
prove continually. 

These methods must be focused for three things, per- 
manent interest in the subject, permanent knowledge of 
the essentials and an established habit of applying the 
knowledge for utility and culture. 

“ Modern methods” are closely adapted and discrimi- 
The 
teaching is easily divided into the training in processes, 
acquisition of knowledge, discipline in thought, and the 
attainment of culture. The methods that aim at skilJ in 
processes are the first to be appreciated by teachers ; they 
are definite, easily understood, and appreciated. They 
are utilized in arithmetic, drawing, and music, in the 
first work in language and reading, in sewing, whittling, 
and physical training. These are being rapidly perfected. 

In music the methods are being developed with great 
ingenuity; in drawing the methods of to-day are far 
above those of a few years ago; in physical training the 
latest developments are ulmost a revelation; in early 
language reading the methods are calculated to produce 
good results but they are so intricate, require such dis- 
cernment that in the hands of many teachers there is 
little improvement upon the old way; in arithmetic, 
strange to say, the methods have improved little. Objects 
have been introduced it is true, but the gain in facility, 
accuracy, or rapidity is hardly preceptible. 

In knowledge subjects the modern methods have pro- 
duced a marked effect in some directions. In spelling there is 
certainly a gain in the usable words, but judged by the 
correctness of an entire school on the old-time “ lists ” of 
words the advance is not perceptible; in geography the 
work is begun more advantageously and the knowledge 
of physical features and the commercial relations of states 
and nations is decidedly better, but the knowledge of 
locations and resources, cities and countries, is not greatly 
improved ; in history there is some advance; in nature 
studies the advance is phenomenal; in physiology the 
gain is beyond estimation, it is practically a creation, 
thanks to the W. C. T. U.; in civics there promises to be 
a similar revelation of possibilities. In the case of spell- 
ing, nature studies, and geography the improvement is 
partly due to methods but in the other studies, the meth- 
ods do not as yet play an important part. 

In thought studies science plays the most noticeable 
part in the advance, the method as well as the 
matter bearing a large portion in the advance; in 
mathematics, notably in geometry, there is a gain; in 
history which ought to be the great thought study almost 
nothing has been accomplished in this direction. 

In culture studies, of which literature is chief, com- 
paratively little has been accomplished by modern meth- 
ods, and what is being done in the languages is more 
toward making them knowledge studies than in intensi- 
fying the culture features thereof. 


THE MODERN SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


BY GEORGE H. MARTIN. 


[This paper is the fifth of a series delivered by Mr. Martin, super- 
visor of Boston schools, in the Lowell Institute Course at Boston.) 


The graded school, with its supplement, the free high school, the 
decay of the academies, the decline and fal! of the district system, 
evening schools, scientific and technical schools, parochial schools, 
supervision by specialists, the improvement of school architecture, 
compulsory attendance laws, truant laws, and truant schools, all 
these are directly due to the change from rural to urban life, conse- 
quent upon modern mechanical inventions and their utilization 
under the factory system. 

The organization, which is now universal, was first made in 
Boston in 1847. In 1845 had been the first official written exam- 
ination, of the highest clasees, revealing euch wide differences and 
such defects in the instruction as to call for radical reform. This 
took shape in a new organization, with a single head, and with sep- 
arate classrooms, each under an assistant teacher. Ten years later 
Boston carried the system to completion by applying it to the pri- 
mary schoole. 

In 1821 Boston established the first free English high school in 
America. No public institution had existed before where the sons 
of merchants and small tradesmen and mechanics could receive an 
advanced English education. The Latin schools were not in har- 
mony with the new movement. In 1825 a highschool for girls was 
established, and the next year the legislature established the modern 
high school as a part of the public school system. The law was 
successfully opposed by the private schools and the scattered inhab- 
itants of agricultural districts, until the time of Mr. Mann, under 


whose potent influence and the contagious spirit of reform, in four- 
teen years fifty high schools were established. From 1860 to 1875 


ninety more were establiched, and now, while the compulsory law - 


affects 164 towns, 223 are actually maintaining these high schools. 
As for attendance, while during the last ten years the population 
has increased 26 per cent ; the high school pupils have increased in 
number 42 per cent. In Boston the population has increased 25 per 
cent, and the high school attendance 59 per cent. Meantime, the 
standard has been raised by broadening the course of study. 

In contrasting the high school with the academies, we must allow 
that that which has survived is the fittest—is best adapted for 
modern environment. The free high school introduced no new 
principle in Massachusetts history. The earliest law opened the 
way to the door of the university freely. The Boston Latin School 
stands to-day a monument to the historic continuity of the principle 
of 1647, 

Mr. Mann early discovered that the most serious obstacle in the 
way of all reform measures was the district system. The board of 
education kept up against it a continuous fire of argument, entreaty, 
fact, philosophy, statistics, testimony, for more than forty years. 
The siege illustrates in a remarkable way the methods by which 
reforms have to be brought about under a popular government— 
how provokingly tedious is the process ; how chafing and galling to 
the spirit of ardent men, men who know they are in the right but 
must wait to convert a generation. It illustrates, too, how impos- 
sible it is under our government to secure reforms by law. Four 
attempts were made to overthrow the district system by force, and 
three of them failed. The fourth succeeded, because there was 
scarcely anything then left to overthrow. 

The popular awakening which gave eile to the modern 
period has manifested itself nowhere so conspicuously as in the 
buildings which it has furnished for its schools. When Mr. Mann 
began his labors the estimated value of the three thousand school- 
houses was but a little nore than half a million dollars. Improve- 
ment began immediately after 1838, and in five years $650,000 had 
been spent upon school buildings. In 1891 the value of school- 
houses had risen to $28,461,645, and during this year 98,046,806 
was expended for new buildings and repairs. 

The modern period is farther characterized by its compulsory 
legislation to promote school attendance. For two hundred years 
the idea of compulsion wrought itself into the tissue and fiber of 
Massachusetts thought. Slowly, however, public sentiment was 
weakening, and the scanty schooling possible, the concentration of 
population, and foreign immigration aggravated the evils of 
absenteeism and tardiness. Mr. Mann made the attempt to work 
reform by the process of enlightenment and steady influence but 
was compelled to acknowledge that this process was too slow. In 
1852 the first compulsory school attendances law in the Union was 
passed. The new laws do no violence to the traditional spirit or 
policy of our people. The parents have always been under compul- 
sion to educate their children up to the Jimit set by the state. They 
have always been free to choose such means to this end es they 
chose, 

Oat of the necessities of this broadened and more complex educa- 
tional system, has been evolved a new educational fanction,—pro- 
fessional supervision. The idea was first put in practice in Cam- 
bridge, in 1836, and in Providence. The modern organization of in- 
dustries has furnished analogy and argument more potent than any 
others in securing attention to the system, and promoting its adop- 
tion. The most serious difficulty in extending and perfecting it, 
has been in the lack of suitable men. The duties of the superin- 
tendent have been arduous, the relations delicate, the tenure pre- 
carious, and the pay out of proportion to the capacity and service 
demanded. But in spite of hindrances, the progress made in pub- 
lic school education within recent years bas been chiefly due to the 
broad conceptions, the wise plans, and the skillfal administrations 
of these officers. 

After all the steps taken toward making education free, the 
burden of supplying the books, etc., needed for school use still 
rested on the parent. In 1873 the state authorized the towns to 
own the books and loan them to the pupils. The experiments 
answered all objections and in 1884 compulsion took the place of 
permission. The new arrangement proved its value by a rapid in- 
crease in school attendance, especially in the high schools. 

The scientific spirit of the century has made neccessary appro- 
priate educational instruments, and the state has added to its edu- 
cational forces the Institute of Technology, the Worcester Indus- 
trial Institate, and the Agricultural College, keeping all in con- 
nection with the public school system. Harvard has never ceased 
to be an object of affection and pride, and Williams, Amherst, and 
Tufts have received substantial tokens of the good will of the com- 
monwealth. The attack of the church upon the public schools had 
been in two directions. It demanded the exclusion of the Bible, as 
a sectarian book, and it claimed a share of the public school money 
for chureh schools. In 1853, in eight states, a demand was made 
for a division of the school money. It was nowhere granted. 
Massachusetts strengthened the decision by an amendment to the 
constitution, immediately ratified. The Bible question was settled 
with equal significance and conclusiveness. The reading of the 
Bible, which had been only voluntary, was made compulsory. 

The power of the public school system to mold public opinion 
in its own favor, is strikingly exhibited in the changes which have 
taken place since 1850. The population has gained 125%. The 
school population 91%. The public school attendance 96%. The 
property of the state 260%. The school appropriation 551%. And 
this has taken place while the number of foreign born persons has 
increased 300%. 

Today, while the law requires towns to raise three dollars for 
each child of school age, they voluntarily raise an average of 
$24.67. While they must keep their schools open six months, they 
do keep them open eight and a half months, 


FRIVOLITIES. 
BY LAPHSON SMILES, 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT. 


When I’m a man I’m going to be 
Exactly like my pa. 

I’m going to eat hot cakes for tea, 
And smoke a big cigar. 


And won’t it be the greatest fun 
When I’m as big as he, 

To have a lovely little son 
In all respects like me! 


A NATURAL RESULT. 

First Tramp—You're getting pretty seedy,—eh, Willie ? 

Second Tramp—Why shouldn’t I? Haven't been sleeping 
in hay-stacks for the last six weeks ° 

A NEW OFFICE. 

A little girl who had been especially was rewarded 
by her teacher with the position of ‘‘ monitor.’’ eh age delighted, 
she ran home from school, and exclaimed,—‘‘ Oh, mamma, I’ve 
just been ’ pointed thermometer at school !’’ 


TIME. 
First Seamstress—Well, how are things with you, now-a-days ? 
Second Seamstress—Oh » SOw-sew. 
IN SCHOOL. 


“Do you love your teacher ? ”’ 
**T suppose [ have to.’’ 
** Why so, Tommy ?”’ 
** Becanse the Bible says we must love our enemies.” 
—Texas Siftings. 


—Chicago Tribune. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


The Boston Teachers’ Fund is now $73,856. 
Providence is second to no city in America in its provisions for 
manual training. 


Superintendent Garrett of Tennessee is making a vigorous effort 
to enlarge the school fund, 


If any teachers in California favor the state published text-books, 
they are careful not to make their attitude public. 


The common schools of Paris are provided with medicine cases of 
simple remedies, and instruction is given in their use. 

The friends of Vassar say that no graduate of that institution 
has ever been divorced from her husband. The incredulous publio 
is asking if they ever marry. 

The Mason music course has been republished in Germany, a 
compliment rarely paid any American school book. Publisher and 
author are to be congratulated upon this appreciation in the home 
of classic music. 

The Chicago papers seem to have joined the warfare against 
sewing, and all kindred “ fads’’ so called. It is fortunate for the 
good name of Chicago that so level-headed a man as Albert G. 
Lane has the educational helm in hand. 

Twelve years ago Miss Jeannette L. Gilder and her brother, 
Joseph B. Gilder, founded The Critic and since then they have 
been its editors. Under their charge the paper has developed and 
prospered. Its ownership has hitherto been held in chief by Mr. 
Charles E. Merrill, the head of a large publishing house. Mr. and 
Migs Gilder have now acquired the controlling interest in The Critic 
and Mr. Gilder succeeds Mr. Merrill as president of the company. 

The World’s Fair will be the meeting place for millions the 
coming summer. It would be pleasant for those interested in col- 
lege scholarships to be able to recogoize each other. The Willard 
alamnw have decided to wear a badge, a knot of narrow pink rib- 
bon,—the favorite color of Mrs. Willard, The Leavitt alamn= 
will wear a narrow blue ribbon combined with rose pink, for they 
too, are heirs of Mra. Willard’s liie work. By order committee 
Leavitt Alumnz Aseociation. 

Mr. Fred Gowing, of Nashua, N. H., will succeed Hon. J. W. 
Patterson as State Superintendent of Public Iustruction of New 
Hampshire, by appointment of the Governor. Mr. Gowing has 
made a good record as city superintendent, and his promotion is 
in the line of Civil Service promotion. It is to the credit of New 
Hampshire that the only men mentioned for the vacancy caused by 
Dr. Patterson’s acceptance of a professorship at Dartmouth, were 
active and progressive echool men of the state. 

The Mass. Schoolmasters’ Club at the meeting at the Brunswick 
on February 22, had the most memorable meeting in its history. 
Messrs. Aaron Gove of Denver, A. S. Draper of Cleveland, D. L. 
Kiehle of Minnesota, Col. F. W. Parker of Cook County, Frank 
A. Fitzpatrick of Omaha, E. B. Prettyman of Maryland, W. D. 
Mayfield of South Carolina, Henry Sabin of Iowa, Andrew J. 
Rickoff of New York, C. C. Rounds of New Hampshire, and W. 
N. Barringer of Newark. The president, Robert C. Metcalf, was 
at his best. 

Stupy or A Norma. —The Bridgewater (Mass.) 
State Normal School has had 262 students the past year. They 
came from twelve of the thirteen counties of the state. There 

were 235 from 89 cities and towns of the state, and but 27 from six 
other states and one foreign country. ‘There were 88 in the four 
years course and 167 in the two years course. The average age of 
the men was 18 years and 9 months and of the women 18 years and 
10 months. One was from college, 5 from ether normal schools, 
98 from high schools, 11 from academies, and bat 5 from grammar 
schools; 22 had taught. The pareats of 40 per cent are mechanics, 
20 per cent farmers, 18 per cent merchants and traders, 12 pro- 
fessional men (including teachers), / manafacturers, 3 laborers, 3 
geamen. 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, MARCH 2, 1893. 


Tue Boston meeting was a great success. 
EpvucaTIONAL speculation is not overwise. 

Tae Wortp's Farr from May to November. 
Tue Columbian year should be a patriotic year. 


THERE were twenty-five institutes held in Massachu- 
setts Jast year. 


Tuer JouRNAL of next week will be a Souvenir Num- 
ber, reporting the Boston meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence. 


Tue Wor Farr will be the grandest exhibition of 
industrial, commercial, and transportation progress the 
world has ever seen. 


THE entire South is unusually active over public school 
matters. Their enemies are stirring up their friends, and 
the latter are sure to win all through that section. 


THE women on the Boston School Board believe the 
school rooms like the homes should be thoroughly cleaned, 
and hereafter, thanks to their zeal and wisdom, the floors 
of all the school rooms in the city will be regularly 
washed. 


THERE is to be a department of Zodpraxography at 
the World’s Fair in which the zoipraziscope is to be 
used in connection with the phenakistoscope under the 
direction of Mr. Eadweard Muybridge in the Zodpraxo- 
graphical Hall. 


Dr. W. T. Harris, the U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, says emphatically that the American school system 
is the best in the world. He does not say this for effect, 
nor in a complimentary way, but he knows the schools of 
other lands and of this land better than any other man in 
the world. His judgment will stand. 


District SupeRrviston.—Massachusetts, with her 
eleven counties has forty-two district superintendents. 
This is clearly the most sensible method yet devised for 
supervising rural schools. Eighty per cent of the 


7,336 schools of the state and eighty-five per cent of the 
383,217 pupils are now under expert supervision. The 
few towns that have not come into line will do so at no 


distant day. 


Law 1n Iowa.—An Iowa judge has given the follow- 
ing roling (Quinn vs. Nolan. Lowa school laws for 
1886, ’87, page 32,) which still stands as the precedent 
for all decisions since that time. ‘From the time of 
Solomon to the present, parents have had the right in a 
proper manner and to a proper degree of inflicting cor- 
poral punishment on their children, and when a parent 
sends his child to a public school the teacher has the 
same right while the child is under his or her control.” 


High Scnoot Exrension.— University Extension 
has a very lively ‘running rate” in the High School Ex- 
tension movement. This promises to be of fully as much 
value to the public as the former. Brookline Mass., has 
inaugurated the movement with every prospect of great 
success. Miss Anna M. Johnson, A.M., of the high school 
will give a course of instruction in English Literature on al- 
ternate Thursday evenings for the remainder of the 
season. She will repeat the course in future years. 

This season she treats of Epie Poetry. Next year of 
Lyric Poetry, to be followed in other years by The 
Drama, The Essay and The Novel. Such a coarse in 
every large town would be of inestimable service to the 


youth of the community. 


Harvaep’s Distinction.—In one regard Harvard 
clearly leads the other institutions of the land. The case 
is well stated by the president as follows : 


* During the year seven universities and colleges made ineffec- 
tual ¢fforts to draw teachers of this university into their service, 
Four professors, four assistant professors, and six instructors de- 
clined offers of higher pay and higher titles at other institutions. 
In no one of these cases were the corporation able to promise the 
gentleman concerned so much salary at Harvard as he was offered 
elsewhere. The influences which bind its teachers to the university 
are chiefly these : 

“ The dignity and stability of the institution, the perfect liberty 
of opinion, the freedom in teaching, the great resources of the uni- 
versity in books and collections, the separation of Cambridge from 
the luxurious society of great cities, and lastly, the consideration 
which learning and high character traditionally enjoy in eastern 
Massachusetts, independent of pecuniary condition. 

‘* The events of the year set many university teachers to consid- 
ering the various grounds on which men are valued for university 
service by trustees or faculties. 

‘“* There seem to be three main considerations which affect the 
exchangeable value of a professor’s services. First, the success of 
his regular teaching ; second, his capacity for usefulness outside of 
this regular teaching ; and third, the length of his service.’’ 


Tae Economy or an Arcurtect.—The school build- 
ing of the present day, is many times built in a way that 
is peculiar and not always logical. The usual practice is 
for a committee to study such buildings as are within 
more or less easy reach of their town, and from the 
models which they consult, arrive at a conclusion as to 
what they had best do, and do it—perhaps. If they are 
fortunate or otherwise in their conclusion, depends wholly 
on the models which they consult. One thing is certain, 
which is that they are apt to do the best their judgment 
dictates. Every one has some idea of how a school 
building is arranged, based on what they remember of 
their days when pupils or what they have seen in later 
days. Except in rare instances, the knowledge of what 
a school building may be, is confined almost wholly to 
what has been observed, except among the architects, 
and a majority of this profession have a knowledge of 
the subject comprised within almost equally narrow 
limits. The tendency of the times is toward specialists 
in everything, and, while architects are rarely specialists 
according to the accepted meaning of the word, yet some 
of them usually have a more intimate knowledge of the 
unusual forms of construction than others, and school 
buildings are commissions less commonly found in an 
architect’s office than, say, dwellings. Particular stady 
of the subject—other things being equal—should pro- 
duce superior results, and a school committee in charge 
of a new structure will best serve their community by 
bestowing most careful and patient study upon designs 
emanating from a specialist. 


THE GIRL AND HER BROTHER. 


A widely-known teacher was walking up Beacon street 
on a crisp January morning when a young woman with 
athletic grace and vigor, healthy countenance and intelli- 
gently flashing eye greeted him with a friendly heartiness 
and a. professional confidence. 

“ What have you been doing since graduation?” he 
asked of this Boston University graduate. 

“I’m in my second year in the Boston University Law 
School,” she replied with a gleam of legal pride in her 
voice that already assumes professional force. 

“ You really intend to practice, then, to make woman's 
instinct for speech profitable,” he said in a semi-serious 


vein. 
“And why not! I already indulge in the time honored 


aspiration of the lawyer. By the time you need defence 
I hope to have made a reputation that will enable me to 
serve you,” and so the banter went on for a little time 
until the teacher, getting the worst of it, she would say, 
said, “ Where is your brother ? ” 

“ Just where he was. You remember he never liked 
books ; never cared for school. Mamma and I kept him 
in school as long as we could, but he dropped out and 
went on to a team and is driving a team yet, will always 
drive a team, I suppose. He seems to have neither aspi- 
ration nor ambition. We did wish he would make an 
effort. Mamma thought he should have been the lawyer, 
but he wouldn’t be.” 

This is not an isolated case. It is less than eighty 
years since the first building for the education of women 
was erected, since Emma Willard, the forerunner of Mary 
Lyon began her work at Middlebury, Vt. In those days 
a Vermont farmer, intelligent and devout, exclaimed, 
“This education of woman will demoralize society. Why, 
if they persist in educating women I shall expect a move- 
ment to educate the cows.” 

It is now a question of fact and not of sentiment. It 
is easier to keep the girls in school than the boys. If 
young women fit themselves more thoroughly than men for 
work in literature, in medicine, in law and in the special- 
ties they will make their place and hold it. The fittest 
will survive. Prejudices must give way. The girl will 
go to the bar and her brother to the team if she will make 
the effort and he will not. Woman will “demoralize 
society’ if she will prepare herself and man will not. 
Man will not much longer hold any professional, com- 
mercial, social, or public leadership simply because he is 
a man; he will hold it only when he is fittest. ‘A fair 
fight and no favors” is already foreshowed in the dawn 
of to-morrow. 


MODERN METHODS. 
{A paper prepared by Mr. Winship for the Hillside Club, Somerville, 
Mass.) 


The school of to-day is radically different from that of 
former times, and the changes to be made are greater 
than those that have been made. The principles of 
teaching do not greatly change, but our discoveries and 
developments in the department of instruction are both 
interesting and important. 

The changes in methods, however, are more universal 
than those in principles. It might almost be said that 
there were no methods in “ye olden time.” Children 
were allowed to learn, were helped over hard places. 
They studied what they cared to learn. Reading, writ- 
ing (including spelling), and arithmetic were the ani- 
versal branches; geography and grammar were 0¢¢a- 
sionals. Then whoever aspired to anything out of the 
routine occupations of life went beyond the common 
school, but now the graduate of a grammar or of rural 
school considers himself equipped for anything in life, 
provided it is not convenient for him to go farther with 
his studies. There are many congressmen, millionaire 
merchants, physicians, clergymen and lawyers, authors 
and editors, whose only graduation was from the common 
schools. Four-fifths of all the successful men of the 
country have had no higher training. 

This condition of things has made necessary a wile? 
range of studies. Geography and grammar, drawing aud 
music, physiology and civics, sewing and whittling, *"° 
now as important as the old-time branches. We have 
added twice as much as was expected forty years 95° 
With three times as much work to do in fewer hours 
per week, and, all to be done about’ three times a8 wl!» 
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and this to be done for every pupil instead of for the best whose potent influence and the contagious spirit of reform, in four- FRIVOLITIES. 


third there must be methods and these methods must im- 
prove continually. 

These methods must be focused for three things, per- 
manent interest in the subject, permanent knowledge of 
the essentials and an established habit of applying the 
knowledge for utility and culture. 

“ Modern methods” are closely adapted and discrimi- 


. natingly applied to the attainment of these results. The 


teaching is easily divided into the training in processes, 
acquisition of knowledge, discipline in thought, and the 
attainment of culture. The methods that aim at skill in 
processes are the first to be appreciated by teachers ; they 
are definite, easily understood, and appreciated. They 
are utilized in arithmetic, drawing, and music, in the 
first work in language and reading, in sewing, whittling, 
and physical training. These are being rapidly perfected. 

In music the methods are being developed with great 
ingenuity ; in drawing the methods of to-day are far 
above those of a few years ago; in physical training the 
latest developments are slmost a revelation; in early 
language reading the methods are calculated to produce 
good results but they are so intricate, require such dis- 
cernment that in the hands of many teachers there is 
little improvement upon the old way; in arithmetic, 
strange to say, the methods have improved little. Objects 
have been introduced it is true, but the gain in facility, 
accuracy, or rapidity is hardly preceptible. 

In knowledge subjects the modern methods have pro- 
duced a marked effect in some directions. In spelling there is 
certainly a gain in the usable words, but judged by the 
correctness of an entire school on the old-time “lists ” of 
words the advance is not perceptible; in geography the 
work is begun more advantageously and the knowledge 
of physical features and the commercial relations of states 
and nations is decidedly better, but the knowledge of 
locations and resources, cities and countries, is not greatly 
improved ; in Aistory there is some advance; in nature 
studies the advance is phenomenal; in physiology the 
gain is beyond estimation, it is practically a creation, 
thanks to the W. C. T. U.; in civics there promises to be 
a similar revelation of possibilities. In the case of spell- 
ing, nature studies, and geography the improvement is 
partly due to methods but in the other studies, the meth- 
ods do not as yet play an important part. 

In thought studies science plays the most noticeable 
part in the advance, the method as well as the 
matter bearing a large portion in the advance; in 
mathematics, notably in geometry, there is a gain; in 
history which ought to be the great thought study almost 
nothing has been accomplished in this direction. 

In culture studies, of which literature is chief, com- 
paratively little has been accomplished by modern meth- 
ods, and what is being done in the languages is more 
toward making them knowledge studies than in intensi- 
fying the culture features thereof. 


THE MODERN SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


BY GEORGE H. MARTIN, 


(This paper is the fifth of a series delivered by Mr. Martin, super- 
visor of Boston schools, in the Lowell Institute Course at Boston.) 


The graded school, with its supplement, the free high school, the 
decay of the academies, the decline and fal! of the district system, 
evening schools, scientific and technical schools, parochial schools, 
supervision by specialists, the improvement of schoo! architecture, 
compulsory attendance laws, truant laws, and truant schools, all 
these are directly due to the change from rural to urban life, conse- 
quent upon modern mechanical inventions and their utilization 
under the factory system. 

The organization, which is now universal, was first made in 
Boston in 1847, In 1845 had been the first official written exam- 
ination, of the highest clasees, revealing euch wide differences and 
such defects in the instruction as to call for radical reform. This 
took shape in a new organization, with a single head, and with sep- 
arate classrooms, each under an assistant teacher. Ten years later 
Boston carried the system to completion by applying it to the pri- 
mary schoole. 

In 1821 Boston established the first free English high school in 
America. No public institution had existed before where the sons 
of merchants and small tradesmen and mechanics could receive an 
advanced English education. The Latin schools were not in har- 
mony with the new movement. In 1825 a high school for girls was 
established, and the next year the legislature established the modern 
high school as a part of the public school system. The law was 
successfully opposed by the private schools and the scattered inhab- 
itante of agricultural districts, until the time of Mr. Mann, under 


teen years fifty high schools were established. From 1860 to 1875 


ninety more were established, and now, while the compulsory law - 


affects 164 towns, 223 are actually maintaining these high schools. 
As for attendance, while during the last ten years the population 
has increased 26 per cent; the high school pupils have increased in 
number 42 per cent. In Bostonthe population has increased 25 per 
cent, and the high school attendance 59 per cent. Meantime, the 
standard has been raised by broadening the course of study. 

In contrasting the high school with the academies, we must allow 
that that which has survived is the fittest—is best adapted for 
modern environment. The free high school introduced no new 
principle in Massachusetts history. The earliest law opened the 
way to the door of the university freely. The Boston Latin School 
stands to-day a monument to the historic continuity of the principle 
of 1647, 

Mr. Mann early discovered that the most serious obstacle in the 
way of all reform measures was the district system. The board of 
education kept up against it a continuous fire of argument, entreaty, 
fact, philosophy, statistics, testimony, for more than forty years. 
The siege illustrates in a remarkable way the methods by which 
reforms have to be brought about under a popular government— 
how provokingly tedious is the process; how chafing and galling to 
the spirit of ardent men, men who know they are in the right but 
must wait to convert a generation. It illustrates, too, how impos- 
sible it is under our government to secure reforms by law. Four 
attempts were made to overthrow the district system by force, and 
three of them failed. The fourth succeeded, because there was 
scarcely anything then left to overthrow. 

The popular awakening which gave Gian to the modern 
period has manifested itself nowhere so conspicuously as in the 
buildings which it hes furnished for its schools. When Mr. Mann 
began his labors the estimated value of the three thousand school- 
houses was but a little wore than half a million dollars. Improve- 
ment began immediately after 1838, and in five years $650,000 had 
been spent upon school buildings. In 1891 the value of school- 
houses had risen to $28,461,645, and during this year $2,646,865 
was expended for new buildings and repairs. 

The modern period is farther characterized by its compulsory 
legislation to promote school attendance. For two hundred years 
the idea of compulsion wrought iteelf into the tissue and fiber of 
Massachusetts thought. Slowly, however, public sentiment was 
weakening, and the ecanty schooling possible, the concentration of 
population, and foreign immigration aggravated the evils of 
absenteeism and tardiness. Mr. Mann made the attempt to work 
reform by the process of enlightenment and steady influence but 
was compelled to acknowledge that this process was too slow. In 
1852 the first compulsory school attendance law in the Union was 
passed. The new laws do no violence to the traditional spirit or 
policy of our people. The parents have always been under compul- 
sion to educate their children up to the Jimit set by the state. They 
have always been free to choose such means to this end es they 
chose, 

Oat of the necessities of this broadened and more complex educa- 
tional system, has been evolved a new educational fanction,—pro- 
fessional supervision. The idea was first put in practice in Cam- 
bridge, in 1836, and in Providence. The modern organization of in- 
dustries has furnished analogy and argument more potent than any 
others in securing attention to the system, and promoting its adop- 
tion, The most serious difficulty in extending and perfecting it, 
has been in the lack of suitable men. The duties of the superin- 
tendent have been arduous, the relations delicate, the tenure pre- 
carious, and the pay out of proportion to the capacity and service 
demanded. But in spite of hindrances, the progress made in pub- 
lic school education within recent years bas been chiefly due to the 
broad conceptions, the wise plans, and the skillful administrations 
of these officers. 

After all the steps taken toward making education free, the 
burden of supplying the books, etc., needed for school use still 
rested on the parent. In 1873 the state authorized the towns to 
own the books and loan them to the pupils. The experiments 
answered al) objections and in 1884 compulsion took the place of 
permission. The new arrangement proved its value by a rapid in- 
crease in school attendance, especially in the high schools. 

The scientific spirit of the century has made neccessary appro- 
priate educational instruments, and the state has added to its edu- 
cational forces the Institute of Technology, the Worcester Indus- 
trial Institate, and the Agricultural College, keeping all in con- 
nection with the public school system. Harvard has never ceased 
to be an object of affection and pride, and Williams, Amherst, and 
Tufts have received substantial tokens of the good will of the com- 
monwealth. The attack of the church upon the public schools had 
been in two directions. It demanded the exclusion of the Bible, as 
a sectarian book, and it claimed a share of the public school money 
for chureh schools. In 1853, in eight states, a demand was made 
for a division of the school money. It was nowhere granted. 
Massachusetts strengthened the decision by an amendment to the 
constitution, immediately ratified. The Bible question was settled 
with equal significance and conclusiveness. The reading of the 
Bible, which had been only voluntary, was made compulsory. 

The power of the public school system to mold public opinion 
in its own favor, is strikingly exhibited in the changes which have 
taken place since 1850. The population has gained 125%. The 
school population 91%. The public school attendance 96%. The 
property of the state 260%. The school appropriation 551%. And 
this has taken place while the number of foreign born persons has 
increased 300%. 

Today, while the law requires towns to raise three dollars for 
each child of school age, they voluntarily raise an average of 
$24.67. While they must keep their schools open six months, they 
do keep them open eight and a half months, 


BY LAPHSON SMILES, 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT. 


When I’m a man I’m going to be 
Exactly like my pa. 

I’m going to eat hot cakes for tea, 
And smoke a big cigar. 


And won’t it be the greatest fun 
When I’m as big as he, 
To sagt a lovely little son 
all respects likeme! —Chicago Tribune. 
A NATURAL RESULT. 
First Tramp—You're getting pretty seedy,—eh, Willie ? 
Second Tramp—Why shouldn’t I? Haven't I been sleeping 
in hay-stacks for the last six weeks 


A NEW OFFICE. 

A little girl who had been especially was rewarded 
by her teacher with the position of cf monitor.’’ ri ae delighted, 
she ran home from school, and exclaimed,—‘‘ Oh, mamma, I’ve 
just been ’ pointed thermometer at school ! ” 


TIME, 


First Seamstress—Well, how are things with you, now-a-days ? 
Second Seamatress—Oh, sew-sew. 


IN SCHOOL. 
“Do you love your teacher ? ”’ 
‘*T suppose [ have to.’’ 
Why so, Tommy ?”’ 
‘* Because the Bible says we must love our enemies.” 
—Tezxas Siftings. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


The Boston Teachers’ Fund is now $73,856. 

Providence is second to no city in America in ite provisions for 
manual training. 

Superintendent Garrett of Tennessee is making a vigorous effort 
to enlarge the school fund, 


If any teachers in California favor the state published text-books, 
they ere careful not to make their attitude public. 


The common schools of Paris are provided with medicine cases of 
simple remedies, and instruction is given in their use. 


The friends of Vassar say that no graduate of that institution 
has ever been divorced from her husband. The incredulous publia 
is asking if they ever marry. 

The Mason music course has been republished in Germany, a 
compliment rarely paid any American school book. Publisher and 
author are to be congratulated upon this appreciation in the home 
of classic music. 

The Chicago papers seem to have joined the warfare against 
sewing, and all kindred “ fads’’ so called. It is fortunate for the 
good name of Chicago that so level-headed a man as Albert G. 
Lane has the educational helm in hand. 

Twelve years ago Miss Jeannette L. Gilder and her brother, 
Joseph B. Gilder, founded The Critic and since then they have 
been its editors. Under their charge the paper has developed and 
prospered. Its ownership has hitherto been held in chief by Mr. 
Charles E. Merrill, the head of a large publishing house. Mr. and 
Miss Gilder have now acquired the controlling interest in The Critic 
and Mr. Gilder succeeds Mr. Merrill as president of the company. 


The World’s Fair will be the meeting place for millions the 
coming summer. It would be pleasant for those interested in col- 
lege scholarships to be able to recogoize each other. The Willard 
alamne have decided to wear a badge, a knot of narrow pink rib- 
bon,—the favorite color of Mrs. Willard, The Leavitt alamns 
will wear a narrow blue ribbon combined with rose pink, for they 
too, are heirs of Mrs. Willard’s liie work. By order committee 
Leavitt Alamn# Aseociation. 

Mr. Fred Gowing, of Nashua, N. H., will succeed Hon. J. W. 
Patterson as State Superintendent of Public Instruction of New 
Hampshire, by appointment of the Governor. Mr. Gowing has 
made a good record as city superintendent, and his promotion is 
in the line of Civil Service promotion. It is to the credit of New 
Hampshire that the only men mentioned for the vacancy caused by 
Dr. Patterson’s acceptance of a professorship at Dartmouth, were 
active and progressive school men of the state. 

The Mass. Schoolmasters’ Clab at the meeting at the Brunswick 
on February 22, had the most memorable meeting in its history. 
Messrs. Aaron Gove of Denver, A. S. Draper of Cleveland, D. L. 
Kiehle of Minnesota, Col. F. W. Parker of Cook County, Frank 
A. Fitzpatrick of Omaha, E. B. Prettyman of Maryland, W. D. 
Mayfield of South Carolina, Henry Sabin of Iowa, Andrew J. 
Rickoff of New York, C. C. Rounds of New Hampshire, and W. 
N. Barringer of Newark. The president, Robert C. Metcalf, was 
at his best. 

Stupy or A Norma Bridgewater (Mass.) 
State Normal School has had 262 stadents the past year. They 
came from twelve of the thirteen counties of the state. There 
were 235 from 89 cities and towns of the state, and but 27 from six 
other states and one foreign country. There were 88 in the four 
years course and 167 in the two years course. The average age of 
the men was 18 years and 9 months and of the women 18 years and 
10 months. One was from college, 5 from ether normal schools, 
98 from high schools, 11 from academies, and but 5 from grammar 
schools; 22 had taught. The pareats of 40 per cent are mechanics, 
20 per cent farmers, 18 per cent merchants and traders, 12 pro- 
fessional men (including teachers), 5 manofacturers, 3 laborers, 3 
soamen. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(Contributors and querists of this de ent are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for wee, —_ we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence. 


THE PRONOUNS. 


The Texas Legislature was in session, and the subject of educa- 
tion was being discussed. One of the solons, having secured the 
floor, remarked impressively to the speaker : 

‘Sir, you must educate our children.’”’? Bat it instantly flashed 
across his mind that he was unblessed with ‘‘ babies’’ and he re- 
called himself with, ‘‘ Sir, you must educate your children,” But 
at this proposition the chairman, who was addressed, began to 
shake his head and grin. “ Sir,’’ continued the perplexed orator 
amid the roar of the house, ‘Sir, you—they—we—they must eda- 
cate their children.’’—Siftings. 


THE GOOD OLD SAXON TONGUE, 


Please reprint the poem on ‘‘ The Old Saxon Tongue,’’ by Free- 
man O. Hodge, which you published in an old-time JOURNAL. 


THE GOOD OLD SAXON TONGUE. 


I love the good old Saxon tongue, 
Legitimate and strong, 

That sweetly rings in honest prose, 
And sweeter still in song; 

That has but one superlative ; 
Whose adjectives are few,— 

As, wise and foolish, good and bad, 
Fair, stormy, old, and new; 

That ne’er confounds, with many words, 
The false with what is true; 


Has no ‘‘inserutable decrees,’’ 
Bat boldly talke of ‘‘ FATE’’; 
No ‘‘ best regards ’’ or ‘‘ strong dislikes 
But says, ‘‘I Love,” “I HATE”; 
That takes no journey round about 
To reach a mearing plain, 
But goes directly to its goal, 
And then is off again, 
And he who runs may read apace, 
Nor find his study vain ; 


That needs no foreign phrase to add 
To beauty or to strength, 

To crop its fair preportions, or 
To give the needed length ; 

That’s pure and perfect in itself— 
No wrinkle and no spot, 

That's sure, in fitting words, to tell 
Each sad or merry thought ; 

The most neglected, worst abused, 
Best tongue of all the lot. 


And many worthy, learned men, 
(That’s in their own regard) ; 

Through school-boy and collegiate days, 
Have studied very hard 

O’er authors grave, profound; they wrought 
With pale and sallow look, 

Proud to be praised, and nothing more,— 
‘I'he midnight hours they took 

Latin and Greek to learn, but not 
The English spelling-book. 


I love the good old Saxon tongue, 
Legitimate and strong, 

That sweetly rings in honest prose, 
And sweeter still in song. 

And we, whose blue-eyed mothers sang 
Its lullaby so aweet, 

Oft hear in that enchanted ground 
Where fact and fancy meet, 

The songs our infancy so lov’d 
The golden harps repeat. 


DATES OF EASTER. 


The Household should be credited for the following interesting 
facts: 

The earliest and latest dates upon which Easter can fall are 
March 22 and April 25, In 1836 Easter fell upon the latest date, 
which had not occurred before in the nineteenth centary, and will 
not occur again until 1943 The last time Easter fell upon its 
earliest date, the 22d of March, was in 1818, and this will not hap- 
pen again in this centory nor in the next. 

Oo turning back to previous centuries, ws find that such a late 


date as April 25 for Easter Sunday has occurred once every hundred 
preg one exception: That is, 1734, 1666, 1546, 1451, 1204, 
09, 1014, and 919. 
pose day for Easter occurred in 1761, 1693, 1598, 
1578, 1478, 1883, 1136, — the thirteen 
is passed ins of the fourteenth. 

the who would like to know upon what 
Easter falls for the remaining years of this century, we give 


following : 


03. April 2. 1807. April 18, 
1804. Merch 25, 1808, April 10. 
1895. April 14. 1809. April 2. 
1896, April 5. 1900, April 15, 


SOUND SENSE. 


Mr. Editor :—May I ask you to give place to the following sound 


sense from the Iowa School Journal : 

A school journal says: ‘Too many of our schools are whited 
sepulchers’’?; and another says approvingly: ‘‘ That’s right. 
Turn on the light.” 

Let us follow this out. Supposing some religious paper should 
say, ‘' Too many of our churches are whited sepulchers, and an- 
other should quote with approbation and say, ‘ Turn on the light, 
brethren; turn on the light.’’ Or supposing some law journal 
should say, ‘Too many of our lawyers are shysters, altogether 
ignorant of the law’’; or some medical journal should say, Too 
many of our doctors are little better than quacks, who kill about 
as many as they cure. 

Wonid such Sritioiam promote the growth of the church ? Would 
it bring clients to the Jawyer or patients to the doctors ? That 
little phrase, “too many ”’ includes everybody, involving the inno- 
cent with the guilty, and brings every school under condemnation, 
no matter how excellent the instruction. It is a most unjust 
cruel kind of criticism, and we wonder that any friend of the 
schools should indulge in it. The schools are not above criticism ; 
no human institution is. But criticism, to be productive of any 
good, should not only point out the evils in the school system, but 
should also suggest remedies. We have had too much, in the past, 
of this wholesale cutting and slashing, aiming at friend and foe 
alike. We have fallen into the habit of piling it on to the teachers 
in all manner and kind of ways, until we wonder that they do not 
asa body resent it. They would if they were not meeker than 
Moses. Whited sepulchers indeed! We will wager a wheelbarrow 
ride that the editor who wrote that — cannot manage a room 
of forty pupils in any village school without being in a row with half 
the people in the district in less than a month, and that inside of two 
months he would be discharged as incompetent. 


THE PAY OF OUR POETS. 


In speaking of the pay of our poets, a Philadelphia psper says: 
No author of the last half century has approached the $1,500,000 
Scott earned with his pen. For one novel he was paid at the rate 
of $252 a working day. The ‘‘ Last Minstrel’? he sold for 
$3,946 50, ‘‘ Marmion ’’ for $5,000, and the “‘ Lady of the Lake”’ 
for $10,500. Byron began where he closed, with $20,000 for 
** Childe Harold,” and $15,000 for ‘‘ Don Jaan.’’ ‘ Lalla Rookh,”’ 
a few weeks’ work, was sold in advance for $15,750, and Moore 
received $45,000 for “ Irish Melodies.’’ Campbell, comparatively 
unknown, received $15,000 for the ‘‘ Pleasures of Hope,”’ though 
Barns, jess fortanate, waa paid $100 for the first Kilmarnock edi- 
tion for his poems—single copies of which sell for far more—and 
$3,500 for the second edition. Poe, who sold the ‘‘ Raven’’ for 
$20, never had the good fortune to see a second edition of his 
poems wanted. Englirh authors have in the main been better paid 
than those on the Continent. Few countries, like Norway, pension 
a poet as Ibsen has been, or, as in Hungary, provide 2 residence 
and income by the gifts of friends, ae has been done for Moritz 
Jokai, the Hungarian poet. Schiller’s heirs have been paid 
$450,000 in copyrights, but he only received $14,500 from 1794 to 
1805. Goethe was paid by one publisher, Colta, $122,770 in his 
lifetime, and his heirs received as much more after his death. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


To ‘' W. X. Franklin, in Poor Richard’s Almanac, for 
the year 1758,”’ L. G. A. 
Credit also to ‘* M.’’ 


— When were the anti-Pinkerton and bill allowing women to 
vote for school commissioner in New York state passed, and where 
can I obtain copies of them ? REx. 


To ‘‘WINTHROP’’: I cannot vouch for the trath of the state- 
ment but I have read that this motto was given by Longfellow to 
his pupils, “ Live up to the best that is in you.” E. R, W. 


— Please pronounce the word Jekyll in the story of Robert gate 


Stevenson. 


Jee-kill. 
— Who uses ‘‘ Octave Thanet” as a nom de plume? F. 
Alice French. 


—What salary does the vice-President of the U. S. receive 
The President’s private secretary ? Max. 


The Vice President receives $8,000. 

The President’s secretary $5,000. 

— What will be the admission fee to the Exposition ? 8. 

Twenty-five cents during period of construction; fifty cents: 
during the Exposition, from May 1 to Oct. 30, 1893. 

— To whom shall I send for catalogue of the Amherst (Mass.) 


Ss School ? 
"Where is the School of Design in Boston ? M. D. 8. 


1. To Prof. W. L. Montague, Amherst, Maes. 
2. Boston bas two schools of design,—the Lowell School of De- 
sign, Institute of Technology, and the one connected with the Art 


TIMELY QUESTIONS. 


1. Why was so much importance attached to the rais- 
ing of the United States flag on the steamer “ City of 
New York” by President Harrison, Feb. 22 ? 

2. What is the “Golden Episcopal Jubilee” of Pope 
Leo XIII. ? 

3. Why did the Cabinet of Portugal resign Feb. 20 ? 

4. What state has at present two Houses of Represen- 
tatives, each claiming legal existence ? 

5 What, in congressional parlance, is a “ pair ” ? 


ANSWERS, 

1. The ‘* New York’’ is the first of the large steamships 
of the trans-Atlantic lines to be placed in American registry under 
the policy inaugurated by our government in 1886. The law per- 
mits foreign-built steamships to fly the United States fiag, provided 
they are capable of twenty knots an hour. (The nautical or geo~ 
graphical mile is one-sixtieth of a degree of latitude. Equals how 
many yards ? What relation to an ordinary mile?) Not less than 
90 per cent of their shere of capital must be owned by citizens of 
the United States, and the owners must bind themselves to build an. 
equal amount of aggregate tonnage in the Uasited States. The ves~ 
sela may at any time be taken by the United States government for 
use as armed cruisers or as transporte for war purposes, upon pay~ 
ment to their owners of their “ fair actual value.’’ 

2. The church of Rome throughout the world is rejoicing over: 
the long continuance of the episcopacy of the present Pope. Pil-. 
grime and gifts from all lands have poured upon Rome, participat-. 
ing in the celebration of the anniversary of the selection of Leo 
XIII. as Pope. 

3. The failure of the Cortes, the representative body in the gov- 
ernment of Portugal, to approve the financial administration and 
plans of the ministry, forced a cabinent change. Two large city 
dailies, at least, have headed the despatches from Lisbon as ‘' Span- 
ish ’’ news. 

4. It is certainly difficult for an easterner to understand how the 
Kansas political affair should be received. The representatives of 
the people of the state have been at least furnishing excellent illus- 
trations of the possibilities of the workings of our system of govern- 
ment, not less in the tremendous energy displayed during the early 
stages than in the ready acceptance of legal decision, the mement 
the play became serious. The past history of the state, may be, will 
farnish a clue to an understanding of the attitudes of the different 
parties. 

5. A “ pair” isan arrangement entered into between members of 
opposing political views that, whenever a vote is taken upon any 
political qusstion their votes shall neutralizs each other. Thus it is 
often possible for a member of Congress to be absent from the 


chamber, or from Washington, without detriment to the voting 
strength of his party. Permanent pairs are often thus arranged) 
for as a matter of convenience, 


Alexander’s Brief History of the Hawaiian People. By| 
8vo, cloth, illustrated, 341 pages. 


W. D. ALEXANDER. 


HISTORY 


$1.50 Barnes’s Primary. 


This work, recently published by order of the Hawaiian Board of Education, gives a| Barnes’s Brief . 
simple, concise, and trustworthy account of the geography, early history, customs, ancient civil | Eclectic Primary . 


polity and religious rites of the Hawaiians. 


ive features of the book. 


the United States. 


Appletons’ School History of the World. /yvom the Earliest| Rome 


Ages down to the Present Time. With numerous Maps and engravings. | neta 


Cloth, 492 pages. 


A graphic and teachable book for the average class not 
on this study. 


Barnes’s General History of the World. 12mo, cloth. Pro- 


fusely illustrated with maps and illustrations. 


This well-known and highly successful text-book has been reset in new type and is now printed 


from new electrotype plates, 


t It aiso presents an excellent digest of recent 
history down to the reign of the deposed Queen Liliuokalani. Numerous illustrations, ex- 
cellent maps in color, tables showing condition of trade and industry, changes of population, 
etc,, a key to the pronunciation of Hawaiian words, and a good index are valuable and attract. 
It will be found most interesting reading, especially in view of the 
recent revolution and pending negotiations between the Hawaiian Provisional Government and | 


Greece 


1,22) 
wishing to spend over a year 


1.60 


Yorr 


THE LEADING SCHOOL HISTORIES OF AMERICA 


. $0.60|New Eclectic U. S, 1.00 
‘ 1.00| Eggleston’s First Book ‘ .60 
0.50 | Eggleston’s U. S. . ‘ 1.05 


Distinguishing Features: Charm of literary style, clearness and lucidity of arrangement 
tracing cause and effect, discrimination in selection of topics, profusion and aptness of illustra- 
tions and perfection of mechanical execution. 


HISTORY PRIMERS 


Valuable alike for class use and for reference, 35 cents each, including : 
Old Greek Life 
Roman Antiquities Egypt 
France 


Geography 


Medizval Civilization 
Roman Constitution 


History Section of our List describes the above, also Histories of England, France, Rome: 
Greece, etc., etc., by such well-known authors as Fisher, Swinton, Thalheimer, Adams, 
Freeman, and others, besides several General Histories, 


Books sent prepaid on receipt of price. Special te ° 
p rms for introduction. Catalogue Sections and 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
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Please mention the Journal of Education, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Tae Picturesque Reapers. (Fourth 
Book.) The Land We Live In. By Charles F. King. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. 232 pp. Pri, net, 56 cents; by mail, 64 
centa. 

Geography has had the teacher’s ear for a longer time than any 
‘* fad,’’—for, with all dae respect to the importance of the subject 
avd the admirable way in which it has been treated, the enthusiasm 
over it has in many respects had all the characteristics of a ‘‘ fad.’’ 
We owe the original boom to Colonel Francis W. Parker of Qaincy 
and Cook County fame; for a time it was ‘‘ promoted,’’ in the 
language of Wall street, by Mr. Alex. E. Frye of San Bernardino, 
California, but it seems to have been left to Mr. Charles F. King of 
the Dearbora School, Boston, beet-known for his genius in managing 
sammer schools, to foreclose the mortgage (to continas commercial 
phrase) and hold the market indefinitely. His Methods and Aids 
in Geography appears to be the universally accepted standard in 
that special line, while he has already prodaced four widely pop- 
ular ‘‘ Picturesqie Gaographical Readera,’’ and wea see no reason 
why he should not continue the prodaction and keep the eminently 
profitable market for years to come. 

The title of this spesial book is The Land We Live In, a danger- 
ous subject to present to a traveled man, and yet we gladly testify 
that it meets such a g za with no sacrifice of respect or credit. In- 
deed, to no one will the book mean so much as to him who knows 
the country. Discrimination is the highest art in descriptive work. 
The elections of Mr. King are keen. So far from growing careless 
by the making of many books he is learning tow to do by doing, 
and this is by far his best piece of work. 

For illustration, note the points emphasized and illuminated in 
regard to Florida,—the peanuts, rice, negroes, the map of the 
siate, St. John’s River, oranges, bananas, date palm, etc ; ia re- 
gard to New Orleans,—a cotton field, cotton boll, cotton fibree, 
different threads, cotton gin, the Gulf, the city, bayou, Lake Pont- 
chartrain, levees, sugar cane, Mardi Gras, negro songs; in 
to the Mississippi River,—the ‘‘ Natchez,’’ Evangeline, Baton 
Rouge, Natchez, Vicksburg, a plantation house, a planter, charac- 
ter of the river, ox bows, Memphis, coal barges, Cairo, etc. In 
this same thorough and discriminating manner he studies St. Louis, 
Chattanooga, iron furnaces, oil fields, coal mines, along the shore, 
American schools, the lighthouses, Chiesgo, Pullman, domestic 
commerce, railroads, and Indians. 

Ths views are exceptionally well selected and the art work is 
beantifally done. If one wanted to be critical there is scarcely a 
picture that he could claim was for padding. We confess we see 
no excuse for using nearly half of page 175 for a picture of an or- 
dinary train of cars. Bat against this interrogation point are many 
exclamation points, notably in lesson VIII in which are given 
elegant pictures of a kindergarten, primary school, sewing school, 
the Roxbury High, English High, Dillaway Grammar, Ringe Man- 
ual Training School, carpentry school, cooking school, St. Johns- 
bury Academy, New York Normal School, Wellesley College, 
Stone Hall at Wellesley, Harvard Quadrangle, also Sever Hall, 
Law School, Gymnasium, interior of Gymnasium, and Memorial 
Hall,—all of Harvard. 

We wonder at the temerity of a ‘‘schoolmaster’’ who dared 
choose as the title of hig book ‘‘ The Land We Live In,’’ for every 
other schoolmaster would have said ‘‘The Land In Which We 
Live.’’ Truly the ‘‘ world do move’’ and the schoolmaster moves 
with it and takes the rhetoric along with him. 


Embracing a Complete Course 


STANDARD ARITHMETIC. 
William J. Milne, Ph.D., 


for Schools and Academies. B 

LL D., of the New York State Normal College, Albany, N. Y. 

New York: American Book Company. 430 pp. Price, 65 cts. 

What can be said of a new arithmetic, especially of an arithmetic 
that makes no claim to being revolutionary ? First of all, it must 
be said that the author is thoroughly equipped for the making of 
an arithmetic. He knows how to do whatever he sets out to do; 
knows what the children and the teachers need ; knows what arith- 
metic can do for the mind, and at the same time what the man in 
actual life needs of a knowledge of numbers. This also must be 
eaid, the book is one that teachers will appreciate and desire, and 
that pupils can nee. 

The author has been deaf to the popular clamor for ‘a small 
book,’’ a mutum in parvo arithmetic. Dr. Milne bas made the 
book that he thinks the schools ought to have, ore that he knows 
will be in demand, and not the book that people who have never 
taught say the schools should have. It is a book for much practice 
in all the processes, is made to give skill in using numbers, and also 
to give a knowledge of why processes are as they are. The meth- 


ods are quite largely modified to meet the business man’s standpoint. 

The author has been courageous enough to eliminate and abbre- 
viate the initial definitions until they occupy but thirteen lines 
Why, oh, why was he not courageous enough to eliminate these 


thirteen lines! If he wanted to eay that “‘ asingle thing is called a 
unit,’’ etc., why did he not bring it in an appendix, and not mar 
the opening page of a book that is preéminently a working book 
with the ghost of former things that have no conceivable relation to 
its working character! 

We are further curious to know why he cumbers the twenty-first 
page with the announcement that ‘‘ the numbers added are called 
addends.’’ Buttheseare minor matters The book is a great suc- 
cess in the abundance and carefal selection of examples. The de- 
partment on Factors is admirable. The importance of the subject 
is recognized, and it is treated in an ideal manner. Fractions and 
fractional terms are presented in first-class shape. 

The strength of the book, however, is on the side, %. ¢., 
on the business side, as represented by Percentage, Interest, Dis- 
count,etc, There are more than a hundred pages devoted to these 
and kindred subjects. It is business and means business, bat the 
book will need to be personally examined to appreciate all that is 
implied by this commendation. 

Tue Secret or CuHaracter By Jobn B. 
De Motte, A.M., Ph.D. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. Price, 
Cloth, $1.00. 

Science, religion, and psychology are curiously mingled in this 
little volume, and the theories promulgated are equally curious. 
Its purpose, says the author, is to reéaforce the teachings of the 
church with the scientific truths, upon which the spiritual life to a 
great degree leans. The arguments are illustrated with experi- 
ments in acoustics, heat, light, color, etc., demonstrating, to the 
writer’s satisfaction at least, how largely Christian character is de- 
pendent on a physical basis. The plates, which are numerous, 
illustrate many interesting scientific phenomena. 


A series of advanced 
New 


AND MAGNRTIsM. 
Primers of electricity. By Edwin J. Houston, A. M. 
York: W. J Johnson Co.; London: Whittaker & Co. 
Every intelligent person has need to know at least something of 

the nature and workings of this wonderful force which is every day 
presenting new developments and is marking a new era in the 
world’s civilization. ith the new scientific discoveries in electric- 
ity have come an already voluminous electrical literature, but the 
greater part of the works are, from their abstruseness and amount 
of technicalities, quite beyond the comprehension of the unscientific 
reader. Mr. Houston, of the Central High School, Philadelphia, 
has already successfully appeared as the author of a series of prim- 
ers of electricity published in 1884, which explain the elementary 
principles of the science in a direct and interesting way. This vol- 
ume is based on the same plan but is intended for somewhat more 
advanced stadents. It will undoubtedly find a wide sphere of use- 
fulness and may be particularly recommended for University Ex- 
tension work, for which it is well adapted. 


THe Harvarp Cius Boox. 1892-3, Edited by 
William D. Orcutt and William H. Wiggin, Jr. University 
Press, Cambridge, Mass. Cloth, price, $1.00. 

Of books relating to Harvard College there is no end and it 
would be thought q ite impossible to fiad anything new to say on 
University matters or any corner unoccupied. Messrs. Orcutt and 
Wigein (1892) have, however, produced something quite novel in 
the way of Harvardian literature, and now that the plan is an ac- 
complished and successful fact, the wonder is that it has never been 
tried before. The Club Book, as ita name indicates, contains brief 
historical sketches and lists of members of the social, literary, and 
athletic organizations of the University. The plan is to make the 
work a club year-book, which in view of the fact that club life is 
every year becoming a more prominent feature in the college 
course, cannot but prove acceptable. No pains have been spared 
to make the record as complete as possible and to present it in the 
most attractive shape. Each club has a page giving its history, 
headed by the club seal handsomely engraved and closed by the 
list of officers for the past year. There are s large number of full 
page illustrations including the different buildings, the Crew, the 
Nine, the Mott-Haven team, the Class Day officers, the Hasty Pud- 
ding actors, etc., all of much interest to college men. The book 
is beautifally bound and printed and its instant success among 
students and alumni shows the appreciation of the editors’ work 
in thus preserving records which in several cases were well-nigh 
lost to college history. 

GuIpE To THE KNOWLEDGE OF Gop—A Sroupy OF THE 
THEODICES. ByA.Gratry. Translated by Abby L. 
Alger, with an introduction by William A. Alger. Boston: 
Roberts others. 

It will not be thought strange by the careful reader of this vol- 
ume that in ite original language the work has passed through 
many editions and has attained the rank of an authoritative clas- 
sic. It is the work of a master and has been admirably trans- 


lated. The author’s aim is to answer the question,—Can the 
human mind attain to a real knowledge of God? In doing this he 
has swept oe the wisdom of twenty five centuries, and 
gathered up the chief treasures deposited there by the great philos- 
ophers and theologians of these ages, and constructed them into 
one harmonious whole. Here we have then, in a single book, set 
forth in systematic outline and with appropriate detail, the experi- 
mental and critical conclusions of the most illustrious thinkers of 
our race from Plato and Aristotle to Féaelon and Leibnitz, upon this 
momentous theme—The Theodices of the Ages. The author shows 
the methods which they individually employed, the difficalties they 
encountered, the arguments they constructed, the aids they received 
from each other, and the harmonious resulta they reached. As he 
goes over, in theodicy after theodicy, what each master had made 
his own, the arguments appear more clear and convincing, doubts 
vanish and objections disappear. One central trait of this work is 
the author’s appeal for the action of human nature in “ its integrity 
as regulated by the sovereign unity of the rational principle.’”? He 
insists upon the divine origin and authority of human reason, and ap- 
provingly quotes the remark of Féaelon, ‘‘ Reason is even more want- 
ing on earth than religion,’’ and he also quotes from Saint Thomas 
Aquinas, ‘‘ In the moral order crimes againet nature are more than 
sacrilege,’ and adds, “So in the intellectual order that crime 
against nature which attacks reason is more than sacrilege which 
attacks faith ; for the ruin of reason is to prostrate the religious edi- 
fice by undermining the ground.’’ This work is so comprehenaive, 
profound, and valuable, that no one interested in philosophical and 
subjects can afford to be without it. 


THE last volume of the fine new edition of Chambers’ 
Encyclopedia, the printing of some of whose pages we watched 
last summer with so much interest in the Chambers’ great publish- 
ing establishment in Edinborough Old Town, is now before us in 
complete form. The great undertaking of revising, enlarging and 
bringing up to latest date this standard work, was begun in 1888 
and has been by lavish expenditure and a wise management carried 
throngh to success in a remarkably short space of time. Nearly a 
thousand authors, many of them of the first eminence and all spe- 
cially qualified for their work, have contributed to the present edi- 
tion. Chambers’ has, from its publication in 1859, held first rank 
as a practical, working encyclopedia. Its articles are sufficiently 
full to give all necessary information without the incumbrance of 
too mach technicality. The maps are models of handsome and ac- 
curate cartography, and the illustrations profuse and attractive. 
The new edition will give the work a prolonged usefulness espe- 
cially among schoole, a field where it has successfully born the test 
of many years. William and Robert Chambers, publishers, Edin- 
burgh. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. Ten volumes, 
$3.00 per volume, 


Heata’s ENGuisH Cuassics now include Select Speeches 
of Daniel Webster, with preface, introduction, and notes by A. J. 
George, A.M., of the Newton (Mass.) High School. Webster and 
Barke are the models of modern forensic literature, and should be 
studied quite as much as Demosthenes and Cicero, who represent 
classic oratory. The volume brings together in convenient form, 
with fall explanatory notes, those masterpieces on which Webster's 
fame chiefly rests, and will be found in every respect admirable for 
school use. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. Price, cloth, $1.50. 


Tue Unenpine GENESIS, OR CREATION Ever PRESENT, 
is a little work by H. M. Simmons of Minneapolis which aims to 
tell briefly and simply the new story of Creation, and how that 
wondrous week is still here in this week. The sea and land, the 
air firmament, the plant creation, and the animal creation, are 
among the topics treated. Charles H. Kerr, Chicago. Price, 
paper, 25 ots. 

THE CALENDAR FOR 1893 issued by N. W. Ayer & 
Son, Newspaper Advertising Agents, Times Building, Philadelphia, 
is a large and handsome publication which will prove of real prac- 
tical use in schoolroom or office. Its design is plain but artistic, 
and unlike more gaudy affairs, can remain on the wall for a year 
a becoming an eyesore. Sent to any address, securely packed, 

or 25 ota. 


Heatu’s Mopern LanauaGe Series does not con- 
tain three more valuable texts than those last added to it. George 
Sand’s La Mare au Diable, edited by Professor Sumichrast of Hare 
vard, an American edition of Alexander Dama’s Duc de Beau- 
fort, edited by D. B. Kitchen, and L’ Arrabdiata of Paul Heyse 
with English notes and a German English vocabulary, prepared by 
Dr. With- Im Bernhardt of Washington. Professor de Sumichrast 
and Dr. Bernhardt have already many times placed instructors of 
French and of German in their debt, by their careful, sympathetic 
preparation of texts for pupils’ reading. Mr. Kitchen is less known 
in this country than in England. Boston, New York and Chicago : 
D. C. Heath & Co. 


Mr. Crarves A. WALKER has etched, 
and Ticknor & Co. have published, a por- 
trait of Bishop Phillips Brooks from a late 
photograph. The etching is done with all 
of Mr. Walker’s well-known skill and re. 
finement of manner, and will, we think, 
acquire immediate popularity, representing 
as it does Bishop Brooks as he appeared in 
bis later years, and especially as he bas 
looked since he became Bishop and as he 
will be remembered in that office. Price, 
$1.00. For sale at all book avd art stores. 


TILDEN HALL BOARDING SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS, 
West Lebanon, New Hampshire. 


Pupils received into the family and school at any 
time. For full information address 
Dr. A. C. PERKINS, Principal. 


ALBERT M. WEST, Architect, 


266 Washington St., Boston, Mass.. 
MAKES A SPECIAL STUDY OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
4. 


and invites correspondenc 


WANTED, 


Lady teachers of every @ for our public schools, 

with salaries varying from $30 to $50 per month. 

Normal graduates preferred, but many 0 

ted. Applyto HIRAM ORCUTT, r, 
. N. E. Bureau of Education, 


School Songs, Book One [A] for Primary Schools [one 


We solicit your correspondence. 


'S * SCHOOL * SONGS. 


The Series is filled with Poetic thought 
and Inspiring Melody. 


The collection of School Songs in four books, edited by 
Mueller & Blackman, is unsurpassed in variety and interest 
ofsongs. It contains the best popular songs of America, 
besides a great many of Germany, Scandinavia, England, 
Scotland, Ireland, etc. An examination will show that 
none but beautiful songs have been admitted. The grada- 
tion of the songs is another feature that deserves praise. 

The harmonization of the songs, whether in two, three 
or four parts, will be found to stand the most critical test. 
This has, as a rule, been the weakest point in other col- 
lections, not to speak of the many melodies that are trashy. 
The Piano Edition, published in Books One and Two, is 
especially valuable for home use. 


School Songs, Book Three [A] for higher Grammar 


and two parts) ........ cece ceereeccecsecees 25 cents and High Schools [two Sopranos and Alto]..... 25 cents 
School Songs, Book Two [A] for Grammar Schools School Songs, Book Four [A] for High Schools 
{two and three parts] ..... sssssccccevsrecvece 25 cents [Soprano, Alto, Tenor and Bass]......... seece Bo cents 
Popular School Songs for Day Schools and General Piano Edition of School Songs, Book One [A]........ 75 cents 
Singing Classes [256 pages] .......-.--+0000-. 60 cents | Piano Edition of School Songs, Book Two [A] ......- 75 cents 
Selections from Popular Songs [per doz.] ............ 96 cents 
Address, 


GEO. SHERWOOD & CO0., 307 and 309 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ills. 


9 Bomerses Bereet, Boston. 
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WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY. 


The year 1892, which will long be memorable for large benefac- 
tions to educational institutions, was a particularly prosperous one 
for Western Reserve University. During the year just closed this 
university received in gifts $300,000. The largest single gift was 
$125,000 from Mr John L. Woods, of Cleveland, to the Medical 
Department of the university. This money is to form a permanent 
endowment fund for the Medical School. Of the total amoun‘, 
$100,000 is to form a special endowment fand for five professor- 
ships, to be known as the John L. Woods profeesorships. Mr. 
Woods has been one of the most generous benefactors of the uni- 
versity, having given it in all $400,000. The Medical College 
building, one of the best, if not the very best, in the country, was 
erected a few years since by him at a cost of over $200,000. Last 
spring he gave the college for women $50,000, and has also given 
largely tothe Dental Department. The Western Reserve Medical 
College now over fifty years old, was one of the first in the country 
to advance to a three years’ course. 

The entire university is in an exceedingly prosperous condition. 
The catalogue shows seven departments, besides the two prepara- 
tory schools, in which eighty-five professors offer instruction to 871 
students. The departments of the university are, Adelbert Col- 
lege, the claesical department for men; the college for women, 
the classical department for women; the Gradaate School; the 
Medical School; the Dental Department; the Law School; the 
Conservatory of Music; Western Reserve Academy, and Green 
Spring Academy. The Dental School and the Law School were 
opened in September of last year, and both are in |a flourishing 
condition, the Law School having recently received a gift of 
$50 000. Both of these departments have a three years’ course of 
study. 

Another department of the university which calls for special 
mention is the Graduate Department, organized in October of last 
year. This is a separate department, parallel with the Law School 
and the Dental School, and has a faculty of twenty members. 
Eighty-three distinct courses, leading to the degrees of Master of 
Arts and Doctor of Philosophy, are offered in this department. 
The degree of M.A. is conferred on college graduates of two years’ 
stavdiog, after a year’s study in residence, and upon graduates of 
Adelbert College and the College for Women without residence, 
upon passing a satisfactory examination. The degree of Ph.D. is 
conferred upon graduates who have studied two years in residence, 
passed examinations in a major and two minor courses of study, 
and submitted to the faculty a printed or written theeis evincing 
powers of research and independent investigation. This degree is 
granted to no one who does not possess a good reading knowledge 
of Latin, French and German. The university this year has the 
largest number of students in its history. E. 0. STEVENS 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD, 
March 9-10: Superintendents’ Round Table; Greenville, Pa. 
March 10-11: Kennebunk County (Maine) Teachers’ Assoc. ; 
Hallowell. 
March 28-30: Southeast Nebraska Educational Assoc.; Beatrice. 
March 31: Central Illinois Association ; Monmouth. 
Jaly 25-28: Educational Congress at the World’s Fair. 


CALIFORNIA, 


Pcof. Martin Kellogg has been elected president of the Univer- 
sity of California. Professor Ksllogg has been connected with tke 
institution for more than twenty years, and since the res'gnation of 
President Davis he has served as acting president. 

Prof. E. E Barnard of the Lick Observatory has been given a 
year’s leave of absence which he will spend in Earops, visiting the 
astronomical institutions of the old world. 

Of the 750 students enrolled at the Leland Stanford Janior 
University the present semester, 739 are dviog work in English 
language and literature; 294 in German; 297 in the Romance 
languages; 97 in Latin and 34 in Greek. Saventy-five of those 
registered have work in psychology, 57 work in education (peda- 
gogics), and 122 in philosophy. Mathematics has 448 students; 
history, 221; economics, 115; physical training and hygiene, 387, 
The sciences are represented as follows: chemistry, 153; physics, 
94; physiol.gy, 90; zodlogy, 62; geology, 49; botany, 18; ento- 
mology, 55; and horticulture, 19. Civil engineering has 77 students 
and mechanical engiveering, 171 students. 

COLORADO, 
State Editor, O. 8. MOLES, Canon City. 

The friends of the kindergarten are using every effort to have a 
law passed making the kindergarten a part of the public school 
system. As the press and people are practically unanimous in de- 
manding the passage of euch a law, there is little doubt that their 
wish will be granted by the state legislature now in session. 

Dr. Carl W. Belsen, the Semitic scholar, and formerly a profes- 
sor in the University of Michigan, has been elected to the chair of 
Latin in the University of Colorado. Colorado College intends to 
have a $100,000 science building in the near future. 


INDIANA. 


Dr. John M. Coulter, president of Indiana University, has re- 
cently received an invitation to become president of Luke Forest 


piversity, Illinois. It is very much hoped that he will decline, as 
to Indiana University are almost invaluable. He “4 
recently accepted the presidency of the Bay View Summer School. 

‘Indiana University is now very extensively engaged in university 
extension work. Classes have been formed in Jeffersonville, New 
Albany, Evansville, Indianapolis, Fort Wayne, Spiceland, Louis- 
ville, Ky., and Chicago and Evanston, Il. The work is almost 
entirely in economics, history, and literature. a 

The college men and women are at present much interested in 
oratory. The primary contests are being held to select the + +f 
sentatives for the state contest, which occurs March 10. ‘The fol- 
lowing colleges are to be represented: Wabash, De Pauw, Indiana, 
Hanover, Franklin, Earlham, and Butler. : 

Prof. Weaver of De Pauw is giving a course of extension lectures 
in Indianapolis. His general subject is ‘' Esonomics and American 
History.”’ 

ILLINOIS. 
State Editor, J. A. MBROER, Peoria. 

The Schoolmasters’ Club of Illinois held its annual meeting at 
Bloomington, February 10 and 11. There was an excellent at- 
tendance both as to number and representation of schools. State 
Superintendent Henry Raab, and Assistant Superintendent James 
Kirk, both were present at the Friday evening session. President 
John W. Cook of the Normal University was reélected president 
for the enscing year, and J. A. Mercer, secretary. It was voted to 
hold the two regular meetings of the year at Bloomington, on the 
first Friday evening and Saturday of October and February. It is 
hoped that superintendents will not make conflicting dates for the 
educational meetings under their jarisdiction. Geo. W. Andrew of 
La Salle, M. Andrews of Galesburg, Swen F. Parson, Arthur 0. 
Norton, E B. Smith and E. W. Cavins, all of Normal, W. T. 
Field of Chicago, and Frank G. Blair of Le Roy, on recommenda- 
tion of the Membership Committee, Superintendent Collins, 
Springfield, Dougherty, Peoria and Bardwell, Canton, were elected 
to membership in the Clab. Superintendent Steele of Galesburg, 
Principal J. F. McCullough of Springfield, and Superintendent 
Van Petten of Bloomington, were the committee on nomination. 
The Club sat down together at noon, on Saturday, to dinner at the 
Phoenix Hotel. Tte subject for the meeting was, ‘‘ Physiological 
Psychology ’’ and was discussed by Dr. Krohn, professor of psy- 
chology avd pedagogy in the University of Illinois. Dr. Krohn 
presented on Friday evening a paper treating the subject in a 
general survey, and on Saturday forenoon discussed the experi- 
mental side of the subject. The subject is a comparatively new 
one, and the schoolmastera were delighted with the clear, witty, 
not to say bold, presentation of the results of tho latest investiga- 
tions in this field. Bat they were simply amazed at the depth, 
number, and variety of the original experiments made by Dr. 
Krohn hims+lf, covering handreds of thousands of individual ex- 
periments. The learned professor is a great acquisition to edaca- 
tional ranks of the state. . 

The board of directors of the Illinois Papils’ Reading Circle, 
elected by the principals’ section of the state association according 
to the new arrangement, held a meeting in the office of city super- 
intendent Van Petten in Bloomington on Friday and Saturday, 
Feb. 10 and 11. Present: Chairman Kirk, Elizabeth L. Howes, 
E. M. Van Petten, and J A. Mercer. Progress was made in the 
preparation of a constitution for the circle. Miss Howes was 
elected treasurer, and E. A. Gastman, secretary and manager. 

The Central Illivois Teachers’ Association will hold its annual 
meeting March 31 and April 1,at Monmouth. There will bea 
large attendance. It will be well to send to Supt. James C. Barns 
to secure quarters at once. 

The new Greeley School building, the finest fourteen room gram- 
mar school building in the state, was occupied Feb. 6. Principal 
hay rng may well hold his head a little above other principals 
in state. 


KENTUCEY,. 
State Editor, E. W. WRAVER, Newport. 

The new senate bill on Education, now pending before the House 
of Rapresentatives and sure to pass, is very liberal. It provides 
for a general state school tax of twenty-five centa on $100 valua- 
tion, a county tax upon affirmative yote of people of twenty five 
cents, and a local tax sofficient for building purposes is compul- 
sory. The state and county tax can be used only for tuition. In 
cities, towns, and graded school districts it provides for a local tax 
of fifty cents and sufficiently large bailding tax. In addition to 
these revenues, the interest of the state school fund yields more than 
$1.00 per capita. State and county funds are distributed according 
to school population, but no district shall have less than that to 
which it would be entitled if its enrollment was forty. The new 
law provides for a state teachers’ diploma of high grade, and a 
state certificate for common school teachers. It authorizes the kin- 
dergarten system and increases power of city boards in various 
directions. It provides for the arrangement with publishers through 
the state board for furnishing their books within the state at a cer- 
tain price, and places selection of books in hands of county superin- 
tendents. The bill, with the exception of the text-book clause, is 
practically the product of the Superintendents’ Aescciation. 

There are algo prospects of the enactment of a state normal school 
law providing for the establishment of three normal schools for 
common school teachers, making the normal department of the 
State College a normal school of high grade. 


MARYLAND. 

The public schools of Baltimore are preparing an exhibit to be 
sent to the World’s Fair. Considerable interest is manifested in 
the matter by the teachers and pupils of the various grades, and 
the expectation is that an unusually valuable exhibit will be pre- 
pared. The exhibit will consist of epecimens of ‘ written work,”’ 


taken at such times at the teachers may elect, and the whole bound 
in suitable books for convenient examination at Chicago. To edu- 
cators and experts these papers will reveal very accurately what is 
being done in Baltimore in the way of public education. Farther- 
more, they will come into comparison with similar work from other 
cities and other states, and the result will be the information of the 
Baltimore teachers quite as much as the visitors at the Fair. 

In Maryland the demand for colored teachers far exceeds the 


supply. A 

Mr. O H. Bruce, principal of the graded public school of West- 
ernport, Alleghanv County, has been appointed by the United States 
Commissioner of Eiucation as one of the honorary vice-presidents 
of the Educational Congress, department of elementary instruction, 
to be held in Chicago in Jaly next. 

The tenth anniversary of the Pensoara Free Kindergarten in 
Washington, D.C ., was celebrated on Feb. 12. Some five hun- 
dred children have enjoyed its benefits during the past ten years, 
and it has had the generous support and patronage of the White 
Honse and Cabinet ladies of each administration. 


OHIO. 


State School Commissioner Corson has appointed C. L. MoCul- 
lough of Cambridge to have charge of the work of preparing and 
arranging the Ohio school exhibit at the Worlds’ Fair. 

The Demorest medal contest in the Miami University chapel was 
a very interesting affair. Those who entered the contest were al! 
students of Miami. W.O. Montgomery, class of ’95, carried off 
the medal. The judges were Rev. J. K. Brittian, Prof. W. H. 
Stewart, and Mies Ostrander, teacher of elocution at the Oxford 
Collage. 

The Mansfield Board of Education has voted to make music one 
of the graded studies of the school course. Hereafter pupils will 
be examined and graded in music the same as in other studies. 

Cleveland is having difficulty in procuring land for additions to 
one or more buildings. $65.00 a foot is the price asked in scme 
localities. 


NEW YORK. 


The American Academy of Political and Social Science held a 
most interesting meeting at the New Century Club, New York 
City, on Thursday evening, Feb 23 President Isaac Sharpless of 
Haverford College gave an able address on ‘‘ The Rela:ion of the 
State to Education in England and America.’’ 

At the meeting of the New York Society of Pedagogy on Thurs- 
day, Feb. 16, Comr John L. N. Hant read a paper on “ The Un- 
classified Forces in the Teacher’s Work.’’ Atthe March meeting 
Mr. Gustave Stranbenmuller, G. S. 25, will speak of ‘* Facts and 
Fancies in Ge graphy.’’ At the April meeting MissS J. J. Mo- 
Caffrey, principal P. S. No. 16, will read a paper on ‘‘ Music,”’ 

Mr. Frederick A. Vogt, the newly appointed principal at Buf- 
falo, is a man after Soperintendent Emerson’s own heart, which is 
high commendation. School matters are looking up wonderfully in 
that enterprising city. He is an all round man, though he has 
focused his effort largely in natural science. 

Syracuse University has 763 students in its three colleges, of 
whom 304 are in the department of liberal arts. 

There were 1,073,093 pupils ia the schools of the state in 1892. 
The amount expended for schools was $21,134.516. The school 
expenses increased $865,398. 


NEW JERSEY. 
State Editor, J. D. DILLINGHAM, Joms River. 


The primary teachers of Trenton have formed a voluntary asso- 
ciation for mutual improvement. 

The Alumni Association of the Union Street School in Hacken- 
sack recently gave a reception in honor of Principal Nelson Hoas 
who has filled his present position for twenty-one years. 

Ia order to accommodate its growing school population, Harrison 
will build a new $20,000 school building. 

Principal S. B. Gilhuly of the Garfield Avenue Primary School, 
at Long Branch, succeeds Principal Halziher at Flemington. 

De. Nicholas Murray Batler, President of the Paterson Board of 
Education, resigns on account of ill health, and goes on a vacation 
to Egypt. 

Supt. Vernon L. Downey of East Orange is on a two weeks’ va- 
cation in the South. 

The recent report of the board of education in Plainfield shows 
that the s:hools of that city are in a very prosperous condition. 

Counsellor Elijah A. Cowles who succeeds Dr. Shain on the 
Jersey City Board of Education, is a native of Vermont, and for a 
time taught a high school in that state. 

Principal Theodore Green is doing very successful work at 
Hightstown. 

Prof. William Eckoff of the high school is President of the Jer- 
sey City Teachers’ Clab. 

The board of education of the city of Elizabeth have voted to 
build two schoolhouses. 

The statement in this column of the JOURNAL of Feb. 9, that 
Dr. McChesney of Paterson Classical Institute had been offered a 
position by Dr. Harper, which was based on similar statements in 
the local and metropolitan press, has been found on investigation 
to be incorrect. 

Jersey City is agitated over the night school question. The 
Fivance Commissioners appropriated $293,000 for teachers’ salaries 
and $15,000 additional for fuel, but did not allow the Board of 
Education’s estimate of $7,500 for the establishment of a night- 
school system, because they held that the salary appropriation was 
$15,000 more than was needed for the day schools. State Supt. 
Poland has ruled that the expected surplus of $15,000 cannot be 
expended for night schools. Superintendent Snyder with the co- 
operation of the Board of Education is trying to solve the problem. 


PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION. 


Former Principal State Normal and Training School, Potsdam, N. Y.; First Chancellor 
of McMaster University, Toronto, Ont. 
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By Malcolm MacVicar, | 
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and also for parents and others charged with the educa- 


tion of the young. The topics presented are, however, discussed with a clearness and freshness which cannot but interest even the general reader. The 


author speaks from a long, successful, and practical experience in every department of educational 


work, including the training of teachers. He has pre- 


sented the results of his experience, in this volume, in a compact and yet comprehensive and practical form, just suited to the needs of such as desire to 

perfect themselves in the Principles and Practices of effective teaching. The principles and suggestions presented under “ Periods of Development.” 

“ Habits and tastes,” and “ Principles of Pupil’s Work,” and of especial interest to parents as well as to teachers. The discussions throughout the book 

are of a practical nature, and yet such as will necessarily stimulate thought and careful inquiry into the laws of human development aad the conditions 
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that must be supplied by teachers and parents in order that these laws may work out the best edu 
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NEW ENGLAND. 


MAINE, 


The Second Annual Meeting of the Kennebec 
County Teachers’ Association will be held at 
Gardiner, Friday and Saturday, Mar. 10 and 11. 
The following is the program : 

Friday, ‘* The Art of Questioning,” by Prof. N. L. 
Bassett, Colby University. Discussion: Prin. G. C 
Purington, Framington. 

*-A Comparison of the Roman and English Meth. 
ods of Fronouncing Latin,” by Prof. W. A. Hough- 
ton, Bowdoin College. Discussion: Dr. J. H. Han- 
son, Coburn Classical Institute. 

“Practical Studies,” by Prof. Hartshorn, Bates 
College. Discussion: Prin. W. A. Hoyt, Augusta 
High School. 

* What are the Rights of Dull and Lazy Pupils ?”’ 
Pres. E N. Smith, Me. Wesleyan Seminary and Fe. 
male College. 

In the evening an Address of Welcome by Hon. A. 
M. Spear, Mavor of| Gardiner, and a lecture by G. 
C. Purington. Prin. of Farmington Normal! School. 

Saturday, ‘‘ Methods in Geography,” by Chas. F, 
King, Prin. Dearborn Grammar School, Boston. 

**Methods in the Physical Sciences,” Prof. A. L. 
Lane, Coburn Classical Institute. Discussion: Prin. 
W. L, Powers, Gardiner, 

To be followed by a Symposium on Methoda in 
English by many practical teachers. 

Mr. Charles Keene of Turner who died recently 
has left $2,000 to the town of Turner, the interest 
to be used for the support of the schools. 

Miss Carrie M Walton, who has just finished a 
successful term of school in Wayne, will teach the 
spring term of high school in Washbarn. 

The Kennebec County Teachers’ Association 
will be held in Hallowell, March 10 and 11. 

A meeting of the Maine State College trustees 
was recently held at Bangor, to consider the ques- 
tion of the presidency of the college. The can- 
didacy of sixteen different men was discussed, but 
no action in the matter was taken. The meeting 
was adjourned four weekr, 

Colby will offer an eiective in Hebrew next 
term. 

The winter term of Monson Academy and High 
Schoo!, which has been under the instruction of 
Prof. C. E. B. Libby, and Miss Winifred Miles 
of Lisbon, Me., has closed after a profitable term 
of ten weeks. The spring term will begin March 
6th, under the same instruction. 

A spirited meting has been held in Boothbay 
Harbor to consider methods for improving and 
enlarging the schools, 

The Garcelon bequest to Bowdoin College has 
been amicably settled and the college will re- 
ceive the whole of its donation. The plans for 
the new scientific building have been approved and 
call for a greater outlay than wae at first de- 
termined, All the best buildings in the country 
have been examined and it is claimed that the 
college will have a structure as good as any in the 
country. 

Gorham Normal school has about thirty students 
in the entering class. 

The savings system in operation at the Lincoln 
Grammar School in Rockland is remarkably suc- 
cessful, One day recently the pupils put$ 30 into 
the bank. 

Bates College is to have a Greek letter society. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


Prominent alumni of Dartmcuth recently held 
a conference at Concord, N. H., to consider the 
sutject of what legislation seems to be demanded 
at the present session in the interest of the college. 
The matter was thoroughly discussed, and markid 
unanimity of sentiment was manifested. Incladed 
in the legislation desired is a bill providing that 
the trustees may hold a legal meeting at any time 
upon such notice as may be prescribed by a rule to 
be adopted by them. Aathority is also desired in 
filling vacancies in the board, to elect petsons not 
residing in New Hampshere to a number not e1- 
ceeding five, in place of four, as at pesent. The 
legislatare to be asked for the genera! uses of the 
college an annual appropriation of $7500 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The annual prize exhibition of Chaurcy Hall 
School, Boston, took place on Feb. 17. It was 
the sixty-fifth exhibition of the school, and as 
usual), the program was one of great variety and 
excellence, - The boys showed the «¢ffect of care- 
ful military training and the girls of all the 
classes falfilled the parts assigned to them with 
quiet dignity and naturalness. A long list of 
medals and prizes was awarded, and at the close 
of the exercises there was an informal reception of 
former graduates and teachers. 

The collection of voulmes illustrating the work 
of the Worcester public schoo's, which is to be 
sent to the Wor!d’s Fair is now ready. There are 
twenty volumes in the exhibit, including seven 
from the grades above the second grade, two from 
the high school, one from the evening echool, five 
from the drawing echools, three of school board 
reports, and one of photographs of the different 
school buildings. Besides these, there is a col- 
lection of loose drawings and exhibits of the re- 
sult of nature study. ‘he collection will be sent 
to the secretary of the state education commission, 

Salem is endeavoring to secure a new normal 
tchool. The State Board of Education has formally 
asked the Legislative Committee on Education for 
ap appropriation of $200,000 for that purpose. 

Mr. F. F. Thompson of New York city has 
given $5000 to Williams College towards an in- 
firmary for students. This gift is in addition to 


*| that of $2000 already subscribed for the infirmary. 


Mr. Thompson’s previous gifts include three labor- 
atories, costing nearly $150,000, and an endowment 
for a winter lecture course. 

Miss Grace A. Tattle of the Salem High School 
has resigned, to go to the Somerville High School. 

The Newc.uryport Training School recently 
graduated a class of three. Mies Frances W. 
Richards in charge is proving hereelf an efficient 
and capable teacher. 

The New England Chautauqua Association held 
a banquet in Bouton, on Feb. 23, to commemo- 
rate Founders’ day,’85. Abont 200 persons were 
present, President Fall presiding. A. E. Win- 
ship cfficiated as toast master. The speakers 
were, Rev. J. L. Hurlburt, D.D., of New York, 
Rev. Dr. A. E. Dunning, Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more, Jadge B. B. Thompson, president of 
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Chautauqua Association, and Rey. C. E. Jeffer- 
aon of Ch 

An important meeting, under the direction of 
A. W. Edson of the state board, was held in Athol 
Feb. 25. The subjects cousidered were “* The Em- 
ployment and Training of Teachers’’ and ‘‘ Duties 
of School Superintendents and School Commit- 
tees.’?’ The meeting was introdactory to an effort 
to increase the board of school committee to six 
members, who are to serve without pay, hiring a 
superintendent for the practical work. The added 
-xpense to the town will be but $800 a year, as the 
salaries paid the preeent board will be abolished. 

The Cambridge School Committee have elected 
Walter F. Brackett supervisor of drawing in the 
public schools for the remainder of theterm. Miss 
Clara B. Cutler has been nominated as teacher in 
the Shepard School at a salary of $620, and Miss 
Emma Faulkner of the same school was given leave 
of absence for the semainder of the year. 

Dr. John T. Pricce recently gave an address be- 

fore the teachers of Holbrook and adjoining towns, 
taking for his subject ‘‘ Literature and Language,’’ 
his chief point being the necessity of creating in 
children a love for good, practical reading. 
The annual meeting and dinner of the Univer- 
sity of Vermont Alumni Association wae held in 
Boston Feb. 24. The president of the University, 
Matthew H. Buckham, was warmly welcomed and 
made an eloquent address. The other speakers 
included Lieutenant-Governor Wolcott of Massa- 
chusetts, Mr. Chas. Catlin of Providence, Collector 
A. W. Beard cf Boston, and Dean Bennett. At 
the business session the old board of officers was re- 
elected. 

Fairhaven is considering a decrease in the num- 
ber of the school committee, and payment of the 
members elected. It is proposed to have three 
members on the board instead of six. 

Principal Tinker of the Marlboro High School 
will introduce a course in business and commercial 
correspondence and other forms of a practical bus- 
iness education. 

The monthly record of the Haverhill schools 
sbows a total enrollment of 3,466, Miss Margaret 


Do You want a Colambian Souvenir Coin free ? 
See page 142. 


Lennon and Miss Hattie Horn, graduates of tle 
ee school, have baen elected teachers on pro- 
ion. 

The teachers of all the Blackstone primary and 
intermediate echools have drawn up and signed a 
petition addressed to the school committee asking 
for an increase inealary. Their duties are arduous 
and exacting, and the compensation is not an 
equivalent for the services rendered and is below 
the average paid throughout Massachusetts. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Moet gratifying reeulte have been obtain.d in 
the Warren evening school which closed Feb. 6th. 
The report shows 54 boys and 30 girls enrolled 
and an average attendance of 39. 

The exhibit to be made of the work of the pupils 
of the Newport public schools at the World’s Fair 
is completed and will be forwarded as soon as 
possible. 

Miss Richards, who was appointed to introduce 
the study of drawing in the public echools of East 
Providence, has received an appointment in the 
city echools and Miss Ball and Miss Le Carde bave 
been appointed substitute drawing teachers in her 


Cranston teachers held a largely attended meet- 
ing at Auburn on Feb. 17:h. Miss C. E. Deming 
of the Rhode Island Normal School read an essay 
which was followed by an address by Com. 
Thomas B. Stockwell on the subject of ‘‘ Lan- 
guage.”’ At the afternoon session Mrs. Ella 
Pierce, supervisor of the primary schools, Provi- 
dence, spoke on “ Penmanship.” 

The Pawtucket Board bas confirmed the follow- 
ing appointments: Miss Roby Cole, Broadway ; 
Miss Grace M. Grant, High street; Miss Mary E. 
McCabe, Laurel Hill; Mies Lucy E. Titus, Wash- 
ington street; Mies Charlotte W. Perry, South 
Woodlawn. 

CONNECTICUT. 

At the last meeting of the Salisbury Teachers’ 
Mutual Benefit Asscciation, the following subjects 
were discussed: ‘‘Methods of teaching Geogra- 
phy,’’ Miss Jacobi; ‘‘ Methods used in Writing,’’ 
Miss Sanford ; ‘‘ Literatare,’’ Miss Hale. 


TONIC 


HORSFORD'S Acid Phosphate. 


A preparation of the 
phosphates, that acts as 
a tonic and food to the 
exhausted system. 

There is nothing like it; 
gives great satisfaction. 


Trial bottle mailed on receipt of 25 cents 
in stamps. Rumford Chemical Works, 
Providence, R. I. 


BOOKS FRO! THE LIST OF 


Floughton, Mifflin, and Company, 


ADOPTED FOR USE IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
OF CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Scudder’s Fables and Folk Stories. (River- 
side Literature Series, Nos. 47, 48.) 


Hlans Andersen’s Stories. (Riverside Litera- 
ture Series, Nos. 49, 50.) 

Hawthorne’s Little Daffydowndilly and 
Biographical Stories; and Longfellow’s 
Children's Hour and other Selections. 
(Riverside Literature Series, Nos. 29, 10, and 11). 


Hawtherne’s Wonder Book. (Riverside Liter: 
ature Series, Nos, 17, 18) 

Burroughs’s Birds and Bees, and Sharp 
Eyes. (Riverside Literature Series, Nos. 28, 36). 

Mawthorne’s Tanglewood Tales. (Riverside 
Literature Series, Nos. 22, 23.) 

Hawthorne’s True Stories from New Eng- 
land (Grandfather’s Chair.) 
(Riverside Literature Series, Nos. 7, 8, 9) 


These combinations of the Riverside Literature Series are strongly bound in linen covers with the 
exception of the volume containing Nos. 7, 8, and 9, which is strongly bound in board covers. 


THE RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES. 


Sixty-five numbers already published, containing complete masterpieces from the writings of Lona- 
FELLOW, BRYANT, HOLMES, IRVING, WHITTIER, LOWELL, HAWTHORNE, and other eminent authors. 


Primary, Grammar, and High Schools. 
Single numbers, 15 cents each 


With Introductions, Portraits, Biographical and Historical Sketches, and Notes. Adapted for use in 


MASTERPIECES OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


Complete Prose and Poetical Selections from the Works of IRVING, BRYANT, FRANKLIN, HOLMES, 
HAWTHORNE, WHITTIER, THOREAU, O'REILLY, LOwaLL, EMERSON, WEBSTER, EVERETT, and 


LONGFELLOW, with a Portrait and Biographical Sketch of each Author. 


Among the twenty-six masterpieces in this book may be mentioned IRvina's Rip Van Winkle, 
FRANKLIN’S Poor Richard’s Almanac, HotmeEs’s Chambered Nautilus, WHITTIER’S Snow Bound, 
LOWELL'S Legend of Sir Launfal, and LONGFELLOW’sS Evangeline. 

Adapted for use in Grammar Schools, High Schools, and Academies as a Reading Book, and as a Text- 


book in American Literature. Price, $1 00 net, 


Descriptive Circulars giving the table of contents of the Masterpieces of American Literature and of 
each number of the Riverside Literature Series will be sent to any address on application. 


4 Park St., Boston. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, AND COPIPANY, 
28 Lakeside Bldg., Chicago. 


u E. 17th St., N. Y. 
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Some Recent 


Publications. 


Title Author. Publisher. Price. 
jae Faith Beery Longmans, Green & Co, NY 3 00 
‘ormation of the Union ° ‘ ° ° 
Froebel and Edacation . Bowen Chas. Scribper’s Sons, 
th Trumpet and Drum ° e 
Prisoners Paupers Boies G. P. Putnam’s ons 1 
d nostic’s ology . ° 
sics, Facts an e0 ‘ Co, 
Lite of Catharine Booth Bi &. New York 8 50 
of the King Macmillan & Co, New York 1 00 
ussia Under Alexander III. . mmelstierna 
A North Country Comedy . i ‘ ‘ Edwards J.B. Lippincott, Philadelphia 50 
Chamber's Ene clopedia X. . 3 00 
ngsforthe Hour . é 
Stories in Black and White. s ° ° Hardy D. Appleton & Co, New York 
Winterborough White Houghton, Mffilin & Co, Boston 1 25 
E'ements of Deductive Logic . ° ° ° Davis Harper & Bros, New York 90 
The Midnight Warning ‘ House 1 25 
How Nature Cures Densmore Stillman & Co, 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


ALL readers of the JOURNAL are earnestly in- 
vited to read carefally the new and striking an- 
nouncement of Geo. Sherwood & Co., 307 and 309 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill., of Mueller and 
Blackman’s School Songs, and correspond with 
them in regard to this important and popular series 
of song books. This collection of school songs in 
four books is remarkable for the variety and inter- 
est of the songs. It contains the very best popular 
songs of America, and a great number of those of 
Germany, Scandinavia, England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. The books are edited with great care, 
and only beautiful music has been admitted. The 
books are carefully graded and adapted to primary, 
grammar, and high schools. The harmony will 
stand the test of the highest musical criticiem. 
This enterprising firm issue also a Piano Edition, 
Books I. and II., which are thus made especially 
useful in the home circle. In Book III., for use 
in upper classes in grammar and high schools, the 
music is written for two voices—soprano and alto. 
In Book IV., for high echools, music is written 
for soprano, alto, tenor, and bass. Correspond 
with the publishers for prices, etc. 


ImPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
ses GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 


t. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 

upwards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first class hotel in the city. 


You CAN HAVE a Columbian Souvenir Coin 
free if you are a subscriber te the JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION. See page 143. 


NE NEW 
yearly subscription to the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
will secure one of 
the best 
$2.50 FounTAIN 
tn the market. 


One’s own subscription does 
not count as a new one. Address 


NEW ENG. PUB. CO., 3 Somerset St,. Boston. 


WANTED, 


In a New England Industrial School. a man and his 
wife, without children, to take charge of a cottage 
with 26 boys. Supervision and teaching; no cooking, 
washing, or ironing todo. Salary, $720 and home. 


Apply at once. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Rt. Roatan, 


—A pompous man called un a lawyer who was 
basily engaged, and interrupted him, saying ; 

‘*T called to see you—”’ 

‘Take a chair, sir,’’ replied the lawyer. ‘‘I 
sball be at liberty presently.’’ 

*‘Bat I am the Honorable Thomas Smith, of 
Lancaster’’ 

‘Oh, indeed! Then take two chaire.’’— School 
Bulletin. 

—Allow me to add my tribute to the efficacy of 
Ely’s Cream Balm. I was suffering from a severe 
attack of influenza and catarrh and was induced to 
try your remedy. ‘The result was marvelous. [ 
could hardly articulate, and in less than twenty- 
four hours the catarrhal aymptoms and my hoarse- 
ness disappeared and I was able to sing a heavy 
role in Grand Opera with voice unimpared. I 
strongly recommended it to all singers. —Wm. H. 
Hamilton, Leading Basso of the C. D. Hess 
Grand Opera Co. 


— Teacher: Who were our first parente ? 

New Boy: Eve and Adam. 

Teacher: You must ssy “Adam and Eve.”’ 
Have I not told you they were created in alpha- 
betical order ?— Brandon Banner. 


— Mrs. Crusticus: What is the nationality of 
the queen of the Hawaiian Islands ? , 

Crusticus: Dun’task foolish questions, my dear. 
How could a woman with such a name as “ Lilly 
o’ Killarney” be anything else but Irish. — New 
York Trsbdune. 


Mrs. WINSLOW’s “SooTHINe SyRUP’’ has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrboa, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 
gists in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 

-- The janitor of one of the Portland public 
schools, coming into the class room one day eaw 
on the blackboard this sentence, ‘‘ Find the greut- 
est common divisor.”” Hullo,’’ said he, is that 
darned thing lost sgain ?’’ 


_ — Job Lot: One never loses anything by keep- 
ing his engagements panctually. 

Kirby Stone: My experience is he is apt to lose 
_s an hour’s time waiting for the other fellow. — 


Cocoa is the cheapest drink for the working 
class. Dr. Lankester says: ‘‘ Cocoa contains as 
much fiesh-forming matter as beef.’’ Walter 
Baker & Co.’s Breakfast Cocoa has the highest 
reputation the world over, and costs less than one 
cent a cup. For more than one hundred years 
Walter Baker & Co have made their cocoa prep- 
arations absolutely pure, using no patent processes, 
alkali s or dyes in their manufacture. 


— money in thy parse’’ by baying Eater- 


brook’s pene. Any stationer can supply them. 


Subscribers of the Journal of Education. 


The beautiful Columbian Half- Dollars, coined by the United States Go 
souvenir of the World’s Fair, are sold by the Tremmer of the World’s Columbian bob 


sition for ONE DOLLAR apiece 


Only 5,000,000 of them wil! be coined, and these are 


being rapidly taken by people all over the country. 
THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION has secured enough of these coins, paying therefor $1.00 


each, to be able to make the following offer: 


beautiful coins by crag | us the name of one new subscriber 


The coin wi 


(Cm } Present subscribers to the JOURNAL can secure one of these 


with $2.50. 


be sent by registered mail. 


$10,000 WAS PAID FOR THE FIRST COIN. 


These coins were valuable as souvenirs, and are appropriate gifts to friends. 


They can 


not be bought for less than $1.00 each, and in a few years they will be w th thei i 
in gold ; for there are not enough of them supply the doneed. : iio 


S@ Send us one SS to the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and get a Columbian 
ress 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING 00., 8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Souvenir Coin. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Century for March contains a unique 
feature in an account from the manuscript of Capt. 
Thomas Ussher, R.N., of ‘‘ Napoleon’s Deporta- 
tion to Elba.’? The article is preceded by a por- 
trait and a short sketch of Captain Ussher. The 
paper has historical value as well as popular inter- 
eat. Prof. Edward Lewis Curtis of Yale Uriver- 
sity writes on ‘‘ The Present State of Old Testa- 
ment Criticism.’ ‘* Westminster Abbey” is the 
subject of a paper by Henry B. Faller. Mr. 
Faller discusses at some length Canon Farrar’s 
suggestion of an American Westmister Abbey. 
Mr. H. E. Krebbiel supplements the article on 
Liszt by Saint-Saéos in the February number with 
a short sketch of M. Saint-Sséas himeelf, which is 
illustrated by a full-page portrait. The Letters of 
General and Senator Sherman are continued. 
There are three illustrated papers; first, an 
account of “ Artist Life by the North Sea,’’ by H. 
W. Ranger; second, notes on ** Jamaica,’’ by Gil- 
bert Gaul; and third, the second part of An 
Embassy to Provence,’ by Thomas A. Janvier. 
Among the pictures are: ‘‘ My Sister Lydia,” 
from a painting by E. C. Tarbell ; illustrations by 
Brennan of the poem in Irish dialect by Jennie E. 
T. Dowe, ‘‘ Have ye Niver Heerd Tell o’ Rose 
Creagan ?’’ and illustrations to stories made by 
Irving R. Wiles, C. D. Gibson, George Wharton 
Edwards, and Mr. Castaigne. The number in- 
cludes poetry by Edgar Fawcett, Charles T. Dazey, 
George Horton, John Kendrick Bangs, Alice 
Williams Brotherton, Maria Bowen a, and 
some stanzas on Chicago by Marion Couthouy 
Smith. The editorial articles relate to the choice 
of United States senators by the people, which is 
advocated ; to ‘‘ Direct Presidential Voting,’’ also 
advocated; and to free libraries; and there are 
** Open Letters’ on the kindergarten movement 
in Chicago and in Turkey. Price, $4.00 a year; 
single copy, 35 cts. New York: The Century Co 


— The Chautauquan for March presenta the fol- 
lowing among its table of contents: ‘‘ The Iliad 
in Art,’? by Eugene Parsons; ‘‘ Exhibits of the 
Nations,’’ by Richard L, Fearn; ‘‘ Usury Laws,’’ 
by President Henry Wade Rogers; ‘‘ The Infia- 
ence of the Greeks on the English Langnage,’”’ by 
Prof. F. A. March: *‘ Scientific Phases of Min- 
ing,’ by Albert Williams, Jr.; ‘‘The Navy of 
the United Stated.”” by H. W. Raymond; “Ameri- 
can Seeds and Their Distribution,’’ by Geo. Ethel- 
bert Walsh; ‘‘ Boston Ideas for the Last Six 
Months,’’ by the Rev. Addison P. Foster, D.D. ; 
‘* The Jews and Antijudaism,’’ by Antole Leroy- 
Beaulieau; “ New York’s Police System,’’ by the 
Rev. Richard Wheatley, D.D.; ‘‘A Romantic Ca- 
reer—Laarence Oliphant,””’ by W. H. Withrow, 
D.D. ; “ The Evolution of a Summer Town,’’ by 
George E. Vincent; ‘‘ Bryant,’”’ by John Vance 
Cheney ; ‘‘A Little American Republic,’’ by Cap- 
tain Geo. P. Scriven, U. S. A ; *‘ Ostrich Farm- 
ing,’’ by Marcus Benjamin, Ph. D.; “Southern 
Women at Home,” by Olive Ruth Jefferson; 
‘* Woman’s World in London,’’ by Elizabeth Rob- 
ins Pennell; ‘‘ Woo’d an Married an’ A’,’’ by 
Anna Charche)l Carey; ‘“‘A New Departure in 


Playing, 


i or in any occupation in- 
& cidental to a woman’s 


to motherhood, 

\ there is nothing so 
healthful, comfort- 
able and graceful as 


FERRIS’GOOD SENSE 
Corset Waists. 


all 
Worn by over a million 


Leading 
Retailers, 
mothers, misses and children, 
Clamp buckle at hip for 
hose supporters. 
Tape-fastened buttons. 
Cord-edge button holes, 
Various shapes—long, 
short or medium. 
MARSHALL FIELD & CO, ~ 
Chicago, A 


Western Wholesale Depot. 


FERRIS BRO — Manufacturers— 


© 341 Broadway, N. Y- 
FOR SALE. 


A rare opportunity is open to purchase a succe 
Froebel School, located in a New England ay the 
finest kindergarten plant in this country; also. a 
choice select school and large training class. The 
oy been established nearly twenty years 

ever 80 prosperous as , : 
se A sh pe now. For full par 
AM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. £. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


FOR SALE, 
In a desirable location, in one of the South 
a College for male and female students, pte 
Ang property with the good will of 
u or $4.500 on eas 
HIRAM ORCUTT. 


N. E. B 
urean of Education, 
Romerset St. 


WANTED, 


In a first class seminary in Pennsyl 

teacher of Vocal and Instrumental Muste 

qualified to teach Vocal Music). The candidate 

must be a member of the Baptist Church. 

$400 and home. ppply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Bosra. 


IT’S A CURIOUS WOMAN 
who can’t have confidence in Dr, 
Pierce’s Favorite Prescription. 
Here is a tonic for tired-out wo- 
a for all its 


proper functions, improves di- 
gestion, enriches the blood, dis- 
pels aches and pains, brings 
refreshing sleep, and restores 
health and vigor. In “female 
rs laints” of every kind and 


regulates and promotes all the 


in all chronic weaknesses and 
derangements, it’s the onl 
uaranteed remedy. If it 
oesn’t benefit or cure, in the 
case of every tired-out or suf- 
fering woman, she'll have her 
in its place 
othing ur 
~ a dealer, though it may be hd 
ter for him to sell, can be “ just 
as good” for you to buy. 


Dress,’’ by Frances E. Russell; ‘‘ The Mother of 
Napoleon.’ The editorials treat of Some Iilus- 
trious Dead, Southern Manufacturing Centers, 
The Catholic Ablegate. There are the usual de- 
partments devoted to the Chautanqaa Literary 
and Scientific Circle. 


— The March number of the Atlantic Monthly 
is fall of excellent literature. The only fietion of 
the number is the third part of Mrs. Catherwood’s 
serial ‘‘Old Kaskaskia.’’ Elizabeth Bellamy 


has a clever sketch of negro life, called ‘‘ Mom 
Celey’s Wonderful Luvk.’’ Edward Everett 
Hale’s first paper on “‘My College Days’’ is 
written with much brightness, and gives an inter- 
esting account of Harvard College in the days of 
President Quincy. Another paper is a charming 
essay by Mr. H. C. Merwin, “ On Growing Old.’’ 
De. William Henry Farness offers some ‘* Random 
Reminiscences of Emerson.’’ Captain A. T. 
Mahan has a sketch of ‘‘ Admiral the Earl of St. 
Vincent ;’’ and John Foster Kirk, ‘‘ An English 
Family in the Seventeenth Century.’’ An interest- 
ing unsigned paper is ‘A Great Lady of the 
Feench Restoration — Madame de Gontaut.’, 
The other articles are a paper by Havelock Ellis,’’ 
on “ The Ancestry of Genius ; ’’ “ Persian Poetry,’’ 
by Sir Edward Strachey; and a sketch of the life 
of a Japanese dancing-girl, written by Lafeadio 
Hearn. A paper on ‘' Words,’’ by Agnes Rep- 
plier, should not be forgotten by those who have 
enjoyed this clever woman’s essays in past numbers 
of The Atlantic Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. Price $4.00 a year. 


—In The Popular Science Monthly for March 
Prof. C. Hanford Henderson completes his illus- 
trated account of ‘‘ The Glass Industry.’’ The 
problem of irrigating Western lands is described 


in an illustrated article on “ Artesian Waters in 
in the Arid Region,’’ by Robert T. Hill. A phase 
of colonial times is exhibited in Colonel A. B. 
Ellis’s paper on ‘‘ White Slaves and Bond Ser- 
vants in the Plant-tions.’’ An explanation of 
“The Decrease of Raral Population ”’ is by John 
C. Rose. ‘‘An Agricultural Revolution’’ by 
Prof. Clarence M. Weed describes, with illustra- 
tions, the operation of spraying fruit trees with in- 
secticides and fungicides. Gen. Allen’s ‘‘ Ghost 
Worship and Tree Worship” is concluded in this 
number. Edith Sellers tells ‘‘ The Story of a 
Colony of Epileptics.”” ‘The Brooklyn Ethical 
Association,’’ is described by Dr. Lewis G. Juanes, 
its president. Other articles are ‘‘ Notes on Pala- 
opathology,’’ by Dr. R. W. Shufeldt, “ The 
Scheele Monument at Stockholm,’’ by Fred Hoff- 
men; ‘‘ East Central African Customs,’ by James 
Macdonald, and a ‘‘ Sketch of Robert Hare,’’ with 
portrait. In the Editor’s Table,’’ The Ever- 
lasting Ghost,’ “A Shattered Argument,” and 
“Stoves without Flues’”’ are sharply dealt with. 
New York: D. Appleton & Company. Fifty 
cents a number. & year. 


— The Magazine of Art for Merch contains 
** La Zingarella,”’ a photogravare, for the frontis- 
piece. The articles are: ‘‘Current Art—The 


Royal Society of Painters in Water-Colors,” by 
Frederick Wedmore; with four illustrations; 
“The Old Masters Exhibitions,’’ by the editor; 


ELY’S 
CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the Nasal 

Passages, Allays 

Pain and Inflam- 
mation, 


Heals the Sores. 


Resteres the 
Senses of Taste 
and Smell. 


Try the Cure. 


A particle is applied into each nostril and 1 ble, 
Price 60 cents at Druggists; by mail rests tered, 60 cts. 


ELY BROTHERS. 56 Warren St.. New Yeork- 
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with three illustrations. ‘The Art-Life of Juba! 
Leech,” by Henry Silver; with illustrations. 
Dagnan-Bouveret,’’ by Prince Bojidar Karageor- 
gevitch ; with a portrait of Dagnan-Bouveret and 
four illustrations of hie works. ‘‘S tions for 
a New Fine-Art Copyright Act,’’ by the editor; 
with contributions from Mr. Holmen Hont, Mr. 
Seymour Haden, P.R P.E.; Mr. Briton Riviere, 
R.A.; Mr. H. T. Wells, R.A.; Mr. Jobn Brett, 
A.R.A., and Mr. Poynter, R.A. ‘‘ Design.’’—II. 
by Walter Crane; with eight illostrations by the 
author; ‘‘ Carols of the Year: February,’’ by A. 
C. Swinburne; with an illustration by W. E. F. 
Britten. Mr. Timothy Cole and Ameiican Wood- 
Engraving,’ by Edwin Bale, R. I ; The “ Prefer- 
ences’’ of Mr. Harry Quilter,’?’ by M H. Speil- 
mann; with three illustrations. ‘‘ Our Illustrated 
Note-Book,’’ with five illustrations. The Chron- 
icle of Art, and American Art Notes. New York: 
Cassell Publishing Company. 35 cents a number; 
$3.50 a year. 


— The Catholic World for February comes out 
with a new and very attractive cover, and for ita 
frontispiece has an excellent portrait of the Most 
Rev. Francis Satolli, D.D., the American Delegate 
to the Church in the United States. This is the 
Golden Jubilee Nember of the Episcopal Con- 
eecration of Leo XIII.’’ and a very able poem, in 
three parts, pays tribute to him as poet, priest, 
prelate, and pontiff, by Eugene Davis. Two arti- 
cles of special interest to educators are: ‘'An 
Educational Bureau and Journal,’ by F. M. Edee- 
las, and ‘‘Oververb: A Pioneer in Modern Peda- 
gogics,’’ by Joseph Alexander. The other arti- 
cles relating to general literature and science are 
ably written. John J. O’Shea’s discussion of 
‘*The New Home Rule Bill,’’ will attract atten- 
tion from all classes. The talk about books and 
editorial notes are always suggestive in this able 
monthly. Price, $4.00 a year; single copies, 35 
cents. New York: W. D. Hughes, Manager. 


— The Globe, a Quarterly Review of Literature, 
Society, Religion, Art, and Politics,—January to 
April, 1893. This able periodical is conducted by 
William Henry Thorne, who contributes to this 
number articles entitled ‘‘ The Stupidest Man on 


Earth,”’ “‘A Study of Faces,’’ Theosophy on 
Stilts,” “ Tennyson and Whittier,’’ ‘‘ Ingersoll iv 
a New Light,’’ ‘‘ Our Columbia Encore,’”’ and 
**Open the Exposition on Sandays.’’ The other 
articles are: ‘‘ Isabella, the Woman and Queen,”’ 


by Mary Josephine Onahan; Modern ‘Theoso- | #°Commodations for World’s Fair visitors at reduced 


y,’’? by Merwin Marie Snell ; ‘‘ Thomas William 

arsons,’’ by Eliza Allen Starr; ‘‘ The World 
Problem and Literature,’? by Walter Blackburn 
Harte; and ‘‘ Dreams of Evolation,’’ by Elizabeth 
M. Adams. The editor farnishes many valuable 
notes, and a short poem entitled “ The Old Year 
and the New.’’ Price, $2.00 a year; single copies, 
50 cents. Chicago: The Globe Review. 


—In The Journal of the Franklin Institute, 
Coleman Sellers, E.D., describes the Priestman 
Engine as Manufactured in America; Henry M_ 
Howe treats of Manganese Ste le, and Emrick E. 
Werner concludes his pspers on ‘‘ Maximum Stress 


from Moving Single Loads in the Members of | E. R. RuGGiLEs 


Three-Hinged Arches.’’ The Proceedings of 
the Chemical Section are given, and also of the 
Electrical Section of the Institute. Elmer G. Will- 
ang explains ‘‘Some New Apparatus for the 
ost Exact Comparison and Adjustment of Re 


Temperature Coéfficients. The scientific student 
will always find in this carefully edited monthly 
much valuable information. Price, $5.00 a year; 
single copy, 50 cents. Philadelphia: The Frank- 
lin Institute. 

— Mr. Raymond Blathwayt, who has earned the 
name of being the best ‘‘ interviewer’ in England, 
opens the March number of The Quiver with an 
illustrated interview with Dr. Moon and an account 
of his work for the blind. ‘‘The Witness of the 
Stones’’ is an article to interest old and young, 
then, in lighter vein, comes ‘‘ Cousin Walter,” a 
charming story by the author of ‘‘ Miss Prescott’s 
Fortune.’ ‘‘ The Manager of Manston Mills’ is 
concluded in this number. ‘‘ The Theology of the 
Son,” by Prof. W. G. Blaikie, “ God’s Harvest 
and Ite Needs,’’ and ‘‘In the Footprints of St. 
Paul,’’ are papers that cannot fail to interest 
thoughtful readers. For the reader who is look- 
ing more for amusement than for instruc'ion there 
are stories and poetry, and a department of ‘‘ Short 
Arrowe,’’ filled with anecdotes that point a moral. 
New Yoak: Cassell PublishingCo. $1.50 year, 
in advance. 


— Godey’s for March is made an “ International 
Number,” by articles by foreign and American 
contributors upon life in several countries. The 
frontispiece repreeents Her Royal Highness, Mary 
Adelaide, Dachess of Teck, who writes on ‘‘ Prin- 
cess Mary Village Homes.’’ There is also a 
charming portrait of Mrs. Grover Cleveland. The 
complete novel, “The Romance of a Trained 
Nurse,’’ is by Kate Upson Clark. The depart- 


ments, especially that devoted to Fashions, are} healthy locality in the South. 
every-way the best. New York: Godey Pub. Co. aud elegant, contal: ing 100 good-sized sleeping rooms, 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Popular Science Monthly, for March; terms, $5.00 
ayear. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

he Chautauquan, for 

Meadville, Pa.: Dr. T. L 


Cassell’s Family Magazine, for fine: terms, | full particulars 


$1.50 a year. New York: Cassell 
Worthington’s Annual Magazine, for March; 
$250a year. Hartford: A. D. Worthington 


Wide Awake, for March; 2.40 a year. 
; terms, $ y 


ing of teachers in all branches of industrial dra 
ens For circular and further 
sistance Standards and the Determinations of | school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Stree 


terms, $2.00 & Year. | for sale at $60,000, with eas 


NOT AFFECTED 


By Tariff Reduction. 


States Really Co. 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000. 
PAYS QUARTERLY DIVIDENDS. 


Invests in first-class Office Buildings 
in Leading Commercial Cities. 


WM. A. RUST, Treas, 
E. B. PHILLIPS, Pres. 


409 Exchange Building, Boston. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


“ 
ty f Engraved, New and special designs to order 
| Handsome Blank Diplomas in. 
_ Stock adapled to any school. Diplomas filla. 
Plates of porlaits, buildings, ec, readiy for the printer, egiaved 
dire! pbdlograpb, or from pen-and-ink drawin 
Resolutions lestiryonials, nemorials, engrossed and illamina 
Wwe refer tothe Board of Educdlion, City of Qucage, whose work we do, 
C.LRICKETTS , CHICAGO 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. &. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street, N. WV. 


Teachers’ Agency 
OF rs 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools Carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 


references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM OOYRIERE 
150 FIrTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth Bt. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


TEACHERS’ 
S. R. WINCHELL’S 
262 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
Supplies vacancies with the best teachers, Procures 
rates. A Bureau of Information and a meeting place 
for teachers, superintendents, and principals. Make 
it your headquarters while in Chicago. 


irculars and blanks for 2cent stamp. No fee 
for registration. 


Educational Institutions. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


MARC Cream, or August Skim-Milk: which? That is the choice offered to school-boards. We filled one 

week (Feb. 16-21) 17 positions for September. In at least 12 of these 17 cases we gave the schools 
better teachers by far than we could pope to give them for the same salaries in August. * First come, first served, 
is cur motto, and the in March has the firat choice of 4,000 teachers. A principal of a New York 
school that comes to us union school came in on Feb. 19.” “Ishall want in September a teacher for 
first grade below Regents’ preparatory.” Whatealary?” ‘$400.’" “‘Mustshe bea normal graduate?” ‘‘ Not 
necessarily.” “ Music or drawing?” ‘ Well enough, ‘Then I will give you the best teacher in the State 
bat not needed; merely a good intermediate teacher ”’ at the salary, for the place.” We looked up her 
record, and he was so well satisfied that he declined to consider anybody else. ‘Now we want a first assistant.” 
“ Subjects?” ‘ Latin, rhetoric, algebra.” “Salary?” “ #600.” ‘ Chance for AUGUST or 8900.” We ran 
advauce?” “ Ves, if she does well she can look within a year or two for #890 ? over a dozen cards. 
‘If you can get that woman she is just what you are looking for. She is receiving more than £600 now, but is in 
Texas, and with the prospects you offer I think she will come.” He saw her photograph, read some lettera from 
and about her, and his eyes aparkeled. “I want that woman.” he said ‘‘ No wonder.” we re- SKIM MILK ® 
plied, ** almost any principal would want her; and I think I shal! advise her to accept, for while % a 
she could command another hundred or two by waiting the place is just what she wants and she will be glad to 
have the matter settled.” As he put on his overcoat he said, ‘‘I am very well satisfied with this interview.” 
WHICH ? “You ought to be,” we replied, “ we have given you solidcream If you came in August, you would 

. neve to take skim-milk.” Our cream is pretty thick this year, and we are ready to ladie it off as appli- 
cations come in. 


THE'SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C.W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association 70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


CHICAGO. 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300, 


Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


SECURED FOR TEACHERS IN 1892. Over 300 Teachers located in the 
same year. For particulars see the new Catalogue of THE SCHOOL 
AND COLLEGE BURBEAU, bow the best medium for the teacher who 


wants a better position, a larger salary, or a more 
favorable location. Catalogue free. 
C, J. ALBERT, Manager, 211 WABAsH AVE., CHICAGO. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
shburton Pl. ve., Ave., 71 Main Street, 1 So.Spring St.,; 131 Third St. 
Boston, Mass. | New York, | Chicago, Tl. | Hartford, Conn. | pt ae es, Cal. Portland, Ore. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


OSTON and CHICAGO, 
One Fee Registers in Both Offices. «<e SEND FOR AGENCY MANUAL, 


Business Offices : 110 Tremont St., Boston; 211-213 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Secures good positions for good teachers with good records. We are getting calls 
for such teachers at all seasons of the year, and feel confident that we can be of ser- 
vice to those who are seeking positions. Send stamp for Application Form. 


H, P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


HASTERN THACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Teachers Wanted Immediately. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


HE UNION SCHOOL BUREAU 
; and AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU 

consolidate’) affords unsurpassed facilities for helping good teachers to positions in all localities 

and from all good schools and colleges, but we insert this special advertisement to attract the attention of 
emands of those Principals an come to us for assistants for pub- 
school officers who invariably NEW ENGLAND TEACHERS lic and private schools and insist 
on having New England Graduates. Within the past week we have had several calis for N. E. Normal 
school graduates at fine salaries. We already have a number of such calls for next year. Send stamp for 
circulars and form. No Advance Registration fee, postage only. %,161 positions filled at salaries 


aggregating $2,053,600. Register now. 
KERR & HUYSSOON, Mors. AND PROPRS,, 2 WEST I4th St.. NEW YORK. 


COLLEGES, 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Sch 
B Open to both sexes. Address the a 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE AR 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 


culars apply at the 
ston. 
. H. BARTLETT, ipal. 


ASSAOHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
ier For both sexes. AT W 
E. H. Principal. 


NOBMAL SOHOOL, 
For circulars address —_ 


Miss ELLEN Hypa, Principal. 
NORMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWA Mags. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. BoypEgn, A.M. 
TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
pal, D. B, HAGAR, Ph.D. 


Gt4ts NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 


For Oatalogues address 
J. GQreenovan. President. 


£4664 646444446466 


PRIZES 


FOR CLUBS, 


Kindergarten 
News for mothers, 
teachers, and every+ 
one interested ip 
child life. 

FIFTY PAGE MAGAZINE, COLORED 
COVERS, ILLUSTRATED AND EDITED 
) BY SPECIALISTS. 

Large CASH COMMISSIONS and 
PRIZES. Agents make to $75 month, 


THE KINDERGARTEN News, BUFFALO, N. ¥. 


FEV 


¢ 
4 
4 


FOR SALE OR RENT, 
A UNIVERSITY BUILDING, in a delightful and 


Said tuilding was erected for a school; is spacious 


a large chapel and dining room, kitchen, and some 
twenty recitation roonis. It is superbly lighted and 


is heated and ventilated on a highly approved sys-|do with grammatical analysis. 
tem. The grounds consist of six acres, and the cost your pupils will soon become skiliful and in- 


of the outfit was between $60,000 and $70,000. It is 
terms of pay- 
ment, or will be routed on reasonable terms. For 


address 
HikAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St,, Boston. 


100 BONGS fora 2 ct, stamp. Homa & YOUTH, Oadis, V, 


HE PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
’92 was our busiest and last year’s membersbip is 


now left. Fall vacancies are already coming in. Are you worth more salary? Send for circulars. 
L, B. LANDIS, Manager, 205 N. Seventh St. (G). ALLENTOWN, PA. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


an increased , should 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, Onio. 


HY ARE YOU NOT TEACHING? 


Daily calis for Teachers. Vacancies always on our books. If you want to teach, or a 
better position, communicate with SPAULDING & MERRILL, Managers Teachers’ 
Co-operative Association, 36 Bromfield Street, BOSTON. (Seven years established.) 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room &), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory ard from abroad. During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of more than $1,000,000, 
yet calls for teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 

SomE REASONS WHY THIS BUREAU HAS GAINEDAND DESERVES THE CONFIDENCE AND 
PATRONAGE OF 80 LARGE A CONSTITUENCY OF TEACHERS AND SCHOOL OFFICERS ALL 
OVER THE NATION. 

1. Because it ts the oldest Teachers’ Agency| 3. Because the number of cur candidates is 
in New England, having been established large and embraces many of the ablest teach- 
in 1876. ers, male and female, in the profession. 

2. Because its Manager for the last eleven| 4. Because all applications for teachers re- 


years ts a professional educator, and has |ceive prompt and careful attention. 


become familiar with the condition and wants| 5. Because our pledge for fair dealing ana 
of every grade of schools, and the necessary| devotion to the interests of our patrons has 
qualifications of teachers. been redeemed. 


Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. Nocharge to school officers yor 
services rendered. "Sere and circulars free. Address or call upon 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


2000 Drill Sentences AN UNHEARD : OF 
Grammatical Analysis. OFFER. 


Laurie’s Comenius, 
By JAMEs F. WILLIs. And Price, $1.00, 
Instructor in English Grammar. Life and Services of 
John D, Philbrick, 


Will be found serviceable to all who have to| Library Edition. With Portrait. P $1.00. 
j By mail. 
Use it, Both for 1.00 Péestpnid. 
For a short time only we shall make this offer to 


— iq |the readers of the Journal of Education. Both 
terested, ready in oral work, neat and rapid books are handsomely bound in cloth, and have al- 


Paper; Price, 25 Cents. 


in diagramming. 
Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


ways Sold at $1.00 each, No pedagogical library is 
complete without them. 
Orders must be addressed, 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO, 


8 Somerset 8t., Boston, Mass. 
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144 JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXXVII.—No. 9. 


EPOCHS OF ASIERICAN HISTORY. 


NEW VOLUME. 
III.—DIVISION AND REUNION, 1829-1889. 


By Wooprow WItson, Ph.D., Professor of Jurisprudence in Princeton University, Author of 
“Congressional Government,” etc. With five colored maps. Cloth. $1.25. 


OFHER VOLUMES IN THE SERIES. 
I.—THE COLONIES, 1492-1750. 4th Edition. 


By Revsen Gotp TuwalrEs, Secretary of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, Author of 

“ Historic Waterways,” etc. With four colored maps; pp. xviii.-301. Cloth. $1.25. 

“The object of the writer has been to produce a good text book for schools, or a brief résumé for the 
use of the pe oe reader. He has pusssened: the work 1s well done. The style is clear and agreeable. 
The most important facts in the history of the period have been correctly stated... . Much information 
has been compressed within a limited space.”’— Political Science Quarterly. 


Il.—FORMATION OF THE UNION, 1750-1829. 


By ALBERT BUSHNELL Hart, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of History in Harvard University, Mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts Historical Society. Author of “ Introduction to the Study of Federal 
Government,” ‘Epoch Maps,” etc- With five colored maps; pp. xx.-278. Cloth. $1.25. 
[Pust Publishea.] 

“The formation period of our nation is treated with much care and great precision. Each ohapter is 

faced with copious references to authorities, which are valuable to the student who desires to pursue 
his reading more extensively. There are five valuable maps showing the growth of our country by suc- 
cessive stages and repeated acquisition of territory.”—Boston Advertiser. 

“It is a carefal and conscientious study of the period and its events, and should find a place among 
the text-books of our public schools,”’—Boston Transcript. 


*,* Messrs. Longmans will be happy to send a prospectus, showing contents and scope of each vol- 
ume; also their School Catalogue to any address on application. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 15 East 16th Street, New York. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Pustisuers, 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA. 


School and College Text-Books, Music Books, 
Maps, Charts, and Books of Reference, 
Miscellaneous Books, Religious Books, Hymn Books. 


Send for our new Catalogue, 1893, just issued. 


Bartholomew's Superbly Printed and Elegantly Bound Atlases. 


All Revised to Present Date. 

For the Pocket, The Mimiature Atlas, with 128; For the Office, The Graphic Atlas, containing 
maps, 25 of which are devoted to the United 220 maps. A separate map is given of each State 
States. $1.25 and $2.00 and Territory in the United States, $7 50. 

For the School. The Globe Hand Atlas, with | For the Library, The World at Home Atlas, 
54 maps, illustrating Political, Astronomical, with 73 maps, 13 of which are devoted to the 
and Classical Geography. $1.00. United States, $8.00. 

For sale by all booksellers. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, Pub’rs, 33 E. 17th St., Union 8q., NEW YORK. 


Emerson (formerly Monroe) College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
Four Hundred Students. C. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., LL. D., PREsIDENT. 
Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural ndering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. Scientific and 


practical work in every department. Chartered by the State. Degrees confe . 


a” Wenter Term opens January 3d. Address for Illustrated Cee 
HENRY L. SOUTHWICK, A. M., Sec’y, 
eow Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, 


PRANG’S 
Standard Colored Papers. 


These Papers are designed for the purpose of eut in public schools the elemen’ es 
of the Prang Course of Tratrection in Color. 

The Standards of Color presented are reliable for educational purposes having been adupted after 
jong study of the theory, and wide experience in the actual use of color, as well as after conference with 

orma) or is supplemented, cn the one side by two tints making a ual approach tow 

the light, and on the other side by two shades approaching the dark, thus A ne a ace e of Ry 
for each color. Each Normal Tint, and Shade has been considered, not merely in itself, but also in its re- 
lations to the monochrone scale of which it is a part, and to the corresponding scales of other Colors. 

These papers are cut in various shapes and sizes, and put up in packages ready for school use. 


SPECIAL SAMPLE PACKAGE, ASSORTED, 10 CENTS. 
For further particulars address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPAN Y, 
646 Washington S8t., Boston. 43-47 East Tenth 8t., N.Y. 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


_ LARGE PHOTOGRAPHS 


For Schools, Colleges, and Halls of Private Residences. 


: These photographic enlargements, ranging from three to eight feet in length 
are reproduced from imported photographs of ancient and modern art and sab’ 
ects of architectural and historic interest. They are so treated that they can 
6 framed without glass, and are now being adopted by many schools for deco 
| for purposes, are as class pictures 

gra ng classes. is isin answer to many ingquiri 
of subjects that canot be obtained in any other way. ——— 

WM. H. PIERCE & CO., 352 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Boston Normal School 


Established by POR MEN AND WOMEN. 
Mrs. MARY HEMENWAY, in 1889, AMY MORRIS HOMANS, Director. 


SCHOOLKEEPING ; How To Do It. GREEK, LATIN. 


By HrmaM OncurtT, LL.D. Price, 75 cents. Private lessons and by correspondence, 31 Pem- 


JOHN D. PHILBRICK, LL.D., Boston: — It wit) | berton 8q., Boston. B. I. Perkims, teacher ot 

no doubt be a boon to the class of teachers for whom bal wy 4 Pat a at Lay College, Revere, 

» Management, and discipline, | Lay College of Revere, M 

wn | from your long, varied. and successful experi- is mid winter ned in 

N. E. PUBLISHING O0., Somerset St.. Boston. | attention our readers, attracted much 


Pancoast’s Representative 
English Literature. 


By Henry 8. Pancoast. A sketch of literary 
history into which is woven complete selections 
from Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, Bacon, 
Marlowe, Heywood, Ben Jonson, Herrick, Herbert, 
Lovelace, Vaughan, Milton, Dryden, Addison, Pope, 
Burns, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Scott, Lamb, Byron, 
Shelley, Keats, Carlyle, Macaulay, Browning, and 
Tennyson. The biographical and critical parts em- 
phasize the influence of social conditions and polit- 
ical events and the relations of continental litera- 
tures. The book is suitable for secondary schools. 

12mo, 514 pp, To teachers, $1.60; by mail, $1.90. 


McLaughlin's Literary Criticism 
for Students, 


Edited by Prof. E. T. MCLAUGHLIN, of Yale. Se. 
lections from the masters of English criticism, cho- 
sen for their general suggestiveness in matters of 
literary taste, from Sir Philip Sidney, Ben Jonson, 
Dryden, Addison, Swift, Dr. Johnson, Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Lamb, De Quincey, Carlyle, Matthew 
Arnold, Lowell, Ruskin, R. H. Hutton, and Pater. 

12mo0, 256 pp. To teachers, $1.00; by mail, $1.25. 


HENRY HOLT & CO,, New York. 


OCKET REVOLVING 
LANISPHERE. 


Showing the stars visible eve 
hour in the year. Cheapest an 
most practical device offered. 
$1 80 per doz. Samples 20 cts. 
postpaid. 


W. BEVERLEY HARISON, 69 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. City. 


The Isaac Pitman Phonographic Teacher (15c.), 
and Manual of P: have been added 


honography (40c.) 
to the list of text books adopted by the NEW YORK 


BOARD OF EDUCATION. Sent postpaid on re- 


Prices moderate and instruction thorough. 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 8 Kast 14th St., New York. 


Publishers. 
Boston Foreign Book Store. 


Agency the Publications of He Holt & Co. 
Wm. R. E. Btelger & Berlitz & 
Co., New York ; Hachette & Oo., London; Dr. L. 


Sauveur ; &c., &c. 
Rich stock of Imported and American Books in 


the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 
n application. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 


Importer, Publisher. and Foreign 
: 144 Tremont Street. Boston. 


FRENCH! 


‘6 French With or Without a Master,’’ 
Best and cheapest course in French con- 
versation, etc., for self instruction, clubs, 
or schools. By M. D. BERLITZ. 1vol. §1. 

BERLITZ & CO. 
and Madison Square, N. Y. City, 


CARL SCHCENHOF, 
144 Tremont 8t., Boston. 


171 Broadway. 
EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO. Sew YORK, 


Andersen’s Histories and Hlist’] Readers, 
Themsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra. 
Keetel’s French Course. 
Beed’s Werd Lessons. 
Reed & Kellegg’s Lessons in English. 
Kellegg’s Bheteric, and Literature. 
Physielegy and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 6 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philahiadelp, 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westinke’s How te Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
Loyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Nermal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Felton’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. 


ER 
MUSIC 


Easter Selections, containing new and pleas- 
ing Carols, and a Responsive Service. Favorite 
Sunday-School Song Writers bave contributed. 
16 pages, price 5 cents, post-paid. 

The Lord of Life. A new Easter Service of 
Song and Responses, prepared by J. R. Murray. 
Price, 5 cents, post-paid, Other good services at 
the same price are: * The Risen Messiah,” *‘ He 
Lives!" ** Death's Conqueror,” ** The King of Love,"’ 
* Savior Victorious,” ‘ Easter Morning,” “ The 
Risen Christ,” etc., etc. 


CANTATAS. 


Under the Palms, by Geo. F. Root. A wo 
of standard merit for the Sunday-School. Price, 
30 cents, post-paid. 

Flower Praise, L Geo. F. Root. A beautiful 
little work, appropriate for the season. Price, 
20 cents, post-paid. 

Musical Visitor for March will contain 
se collection of Easter Anthems and Caruls. 

rice, 10 cents a copy. 


Catalogue of Easter Music sent to any ad- 
dress, free of charge, on application, 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
200 WABASH AVE. | 13 EAST 16TH ST. 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


School 
Books 


QO Nn e 


New 


Reduced Prices 


Coniplete Catalogue Free 


Alphabetically arranged 


for ready reterence 
anyone mentioning 
this periodical 


Arthur Hinds & Company 


4 Cooper Institute. New York City | 


GENTS WANTED. 
Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 


Petersen’s Constitution. 
Sheppard's Science. 


& Somerset St.. BOSTON. 


the ‘* Journal of 
scriber and 50 cents additional. 


INFLUENCE OF JESUS, The Bohlen 
Lectures for 1879. Cloth, $1.25. 
LECTURES ON PREACHING. De- 
livered before the Divinity School of Yale 
College in January and February, 1877; $1.50. 


SERMONS. Second Series. Cloth, 
$1.75, 


I2mo., 


Address 


NEW ENGLAND 


Lhe Works j. late Phillips Brooks. 


Any one of Bishop Brooks’s works offered as a premi 
ny. um to a present subscriber of 


two subscribers; or, one new sub- 


SERMONS. oth thousand. Cloth. $1.75. 
SERMONS PREACHED IN EN- 
GLISH CHURCHES, Cloth, $1.75. 


TWENTY SERMONS. Fourth Series. 
50 cents; cloth, $1.75. 


LIGHT OF THE WORLD, aod other 
Sermons. Fifth Series. Cloth, $1.75. 


Y~ This offer is not made to new subscribers, but to OLD subscribers introducing new ones. 
Any of the above sent by mail, postage prepaid, On receipt of price, 
SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St.. Boston, Mass. 


CHARLES DILLINGHAM & 


(Successors to Lee, Shepard, & Dillingham,) 
PUBLISHERS and BOOKSELLERS, 


718 and 720 Broadway, New York. 


mail postpaid to 


Make a specialty of supplying Public, 


MISCELLANEOUS Books. 
Any book published in Un 
eral discount to teachers a 


Private, and School Libraries, and will 


any address their New CaTaLoGug or STANDARD AND 


Correspondence with book purchasers solicited. 
ited States sent postpaid on receipt of price. Lib- 
nd parties ordering quantities. Send trial order. 


Lehigh Blackboard Clot 


Send for Sampie and Catalogue. 


Andrews Manufact’s Co. 


76 Fifth Av.. New York. 
215 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


lackboards 


| 
: ceipt of price. Alphabet free. 
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